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PREFACE 


In his review of my play, “The Road to Rome,” 
in the London Observer, St. John Ervine wrote: 
“One may not unfairly say that it bears on it all 
the marks of a democracy which, oppressed by 
its lack of great men, consoles itself by pretend- 
ing that the great men of the past were poor 
mutts in reality. But sneers are the arguments of 
slaves. Conquered or servile people become ex- 
pert in the use of their tongues and are able to 
make their masters look stupid. Their masters, 
however, remain their masters, and the sneers, al- 
though they can annoy and irritate, fail to alter 
facts. Mr. Sherwood, dismayed by the democracy 
which enables boobs, hicks, mutts and hayseeds 
to become persons in authority, throws up his 
hands in despair and decides that there can never 
have been great men in any country at any time. 
.-. . It must have been in Rome, Mr. Sherwood 
concludes, as it is in America, and on that con- 
clusion his play is founded.” 

We hear but infrequently from abroad the 
statement that Americans are a servile people. 
We have been laboriously denounced as a nation 
of braggarts, bounders, extravagant show-offs, 
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grasping Shylocks, hypocritical idealists, blatant 
materialists, etc.; indeed, most European com- 
mentators seem to feel that the world would be a 
vastly pleasanter place for all concerned if Amer- 
icans would only be just a shade more servile. 
Mr. Ervine, however, knows us pretty well. He 
has taken the trouble to get behind the front that 
America perpetually puts up. His knowledge of 
Americans is not founded entirely upon inspection 
of those horn-rimmed tourists who pause briefly in 
London en route from Texas Guinan’s place in 
New York to Joe Zelli’s in Paris. Not being a 
British novelist, nor a member of Parliament, nor 
a cartoonist on Punch, he has not been fooled by 
our more obvious aspects, of which there are al- 
ways plenty. 
All the obnoxious boasting that comes out o 
America to assail European ears is not raised by 
those tourists whom Europe delights to regard as 
representative and whom our American writers 
disclaim with so much fervency; plenty of it is 
uttered and reiterated by the writers themselves. 
Mr. Ervine has penetrated their front, too; find- 
ing that ours is a literature of apology, he con- 
cludes that we are a servile people. Which we are. 
Since we first began to develop a national lit- 
erature—which means, roughly, since Walt Whit- 
man—our writers, and particularly the more emi- 
nent ones, have been at great pains to affirm the 
European opinion of America as a whole. Pathet- 
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ically earnest have been their attempts to estab- 
lish themselves as “different.” Like the recently 
rich and meticulously proud man who is forced to 
parade in public with his poor relations, the 
American writer is continually announcing: 
“These people are not with me.” So that he him- 
self may appear before the world as one who has 
emancipated himself from his sordid surround- 
ings, the 100 per cent American author fosters 
and nourishes the theory that the United States 
is the nation of “boobs, hicks, mutts and hay- 
seeds” that Europe would have us. 

It is good business for him to do so, for the 
American novels and plays that are most vocifer- 
ously acclaimed abroad are those that represent 
us as crude, loud-mouthed and boorish—that give 
foreign audiences an opportunity to murmur, 
patronizingly, “How very American,” which is 
another way of saying, “How unlike the home-life 
of our own dear Queen,” or “There, but for the 
grace of God, etc.” 

I am glad to learn that we don’t always get 
away with this pose—that Mr. Ervine, for one, 
sees through it. I wish he would step on a few 
other pretensions as he has stepped on mine. 

For the unpleasant fact is this: however bru- 
tally the American writer may castigate his coun- 
try and countrymen, however painstaking may be 
his efforts to establish himself as an exception to 
the dull rule, he proclaims his nationality with 
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every word that he utters. He may despise his 
environment, but for some reason he lacks both 
the imagintion and the courage that would enable 
him to escape from it. So he remains in the un- 
comfortable position of one who is on the inside, 
sneering out. 

Why should there be this deficiency in imagina- 
tion and in courage among American writers? I 
don’t know. But this I do know: that to find fa- 
vor with our national god Success (who is wor- 
shipped by authors as well as by realtors and 
morticians), the American writer must pander to 
those very instincts of babbittry which he pro- 
fesses to abhor. Nor am I speaking of those who 
write solely for the worthy purpose of making a 
great deal of money; precisely the same condition 
obtains among those consciously non-commercial 
heroes who strive solely for the plaudits of the 
critics. 

There used to be an article in the universal 
credo—based, presumably, on the examples of 
such men as Addison, Hazlitt, Shaw and Huneker 
—to the effect that the critic is a superior person 
who wastes his life in a futile effort to guide the 
public’s low taste to higher levels. That belief 
isn’t quite so prevalent in these days of Variety 
box-scores and book-of-the-month clubs. 

The literary or dramatic critic of to-day isn’t 
a lonely fellow who is perpetually championing 
lost causes ; he is an official yes-man for the read- 
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ing or theatre-going public. He is actually con- 
siderably more astute than are the book publish- 
ers or theatrical managers in discriminating be- 
tween the hits and the flops. It may be that the 
critic has converted the public to his enlightened 
faith ; or it may be that the public has created the 
critic in its own image. At any rate, they agree. 

The critic is a product of the journalistic tra- 
dition that governs contemporary American let- 
ters. He is a “good newspaper-man”; he has a 
large “following” (or “consumer appeal”), and 
is consequently highly paid by his employers (I 
know of one prominent journal whereon the dra- 
matic critic receives a salary that is double that 
of any other member of the staff, including the 
editor-in-chief). 

The writer who would endear himself to the 
critic, and to the cash customers, or boobs, for 
whom the critic speaks, must be a “good news- 
paper-man” himself. He must be literal. He 
must “get down to brass tacks” and “come down 
to cases.” He must never, under any circum- 
stances, expose himself to the damning charge of 
sentimentality. He must establish himself as an 
iconoclast, a misanthrope, a fearless exposer of 
the mediocrity and hypocrisy of life. He must be 
hard-boiled, “sophisticated” (in the Broadway 
rather than the dictionary sense of the word). 
He must be illusionless and, like all other suc- 
cessful Americans, he must be “he.” 
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As a result of the dominance of this journalis- 
tic tradition, we have developed a literature that 
is hemmed in on all sides by city desks—a, litera- 
ture that is not literature but “copy,” dedicated 
to a muse who wears a green eye-shade, wields a 
blue pencil and asks, in a cold, contemptuous tone, 
“Have you verified this?” 

Artists don’t flourish in newspaper offices, so 
the American writer is ashamed and mortified if 
any one inadvertently applies the term “artist” 
to him. To say that he is a competent reporter 
is to compliment him highly. But an artist can 
never quite qualify as a “he-man” or a “‘she- 
woman.” Artists belong in the same sissy cate- 
gory with interior decorators, perfume salesmen 
and chorus boys. 

The American writer wants to be known as one 
who faces facts—grim facts—and the grimmer, 
the better. Reporting is his job, and he does it 
well. Our literature gives an extraordinarily 
faithful, honest, and revelatory portrait of our 
country and its people. But a faithful, honest 
and revelatory portrait is not necessarily a work 
of art; it can only be a work of art if it retains 
its merit in the eyes of one who knows nothing 
and cares nothing about its subject. Reportorial 
writing, even at its best, doesn’t deserve to live 
(and doesn’t live) beyond the final edition of the 
paper in which it is printed; so the finest Ameri- 
can novel of this generation, or the finest play, 
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will survive only as an interesting record of a for- 
gotten period. Its powers of endurance are about 
equal to those of the current edition of the 
World Almanac. 

There have been a few, feeble attempts to break 
through the barriers that oppress us, to vault 
that interminable city desk and venture into the 
fields of free expression, where one may say what 
he damned well pleases, without fear that he will 
be greeted with contempt and derision when he 
turns in his copy to the muse in the green eye- 
shade. But such voyages of exploration (there 
have been more of them in plays than in novels) 
have been made in a spirit of timidity and sheep- 
ish self-consciousness, and have therefore come to 
grief. 

Probably the main trouble with the American 
writer is that he is eternally afraid of being 
kidded. He is an intellectual parvenu, and the one 
weapon against which he has no defense is ridi- 
cule. He fears that if he lays himself open to the 
expert kidding of the critics, foreign and domes- 
tic, he will be prodded into that oblivion of hu- 
miliation which is reserved for those who failed 
to realize their limitations. 

Knowing that that which passes for “realism” 
is still the most fashionable literary commodity 
of the day, he goes to the great realists for his 
models. He fraternizes with Flaubert, Tchekov, 
Stendhal and Ibsen. He derives, from them, a 
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futilitarian doctrine and applies it to his own im- 
mediate surroundings. He equals and even sur- 
passes their keenness of perceptivity. He rails at 
shams and evils as loudly as they did. His satire 
is as sharp as Voltaire’s; his logic as unanswer- 
able as Rousseau’s. 

But he never achieves the one faculty that made 
these great men great, which is the faculty of 
appreciation. He may describe ugliness with re- 
markable fidelity, but he is rendered inarticulate 
in the presence of beauty. He charts “the Ameri- 
can scene” with mathematical exactness, but he 
has not dared to explore those lost continents 
where dwell the immortals. 

America has been able to produce novels as 
searchingly true as “Main Street” and ‘The 
Jungle,” but none of our great satirists has had 
the audacity to try anything as out of the way 
as “The Revolt of the Angels.” 

In the theatre, we have set up Ibsen and 
Tchekov as models of tragedy, and Shaw as the 
model of comedy. We have neglected to notice 
that the tragedies of Ibsen and Tchekov are high 
tragedies because they came from the intense, 
aching sympathy of artists, rather than from the 
cool, calculated scorn of reporters. We think of 
Shaw as one who possesses “a colossal brain and 
no heart,” basing our belief on the observation 
that Shaw has eliminated that form of hokum 
known as “love interest” from his plays; we have 
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failed to notice the obvious fact that Shaw won’t 
permit his heroes to marry his heroines because 
he is so passionately in love with them himself. 
Shaw’s plays are glamorous romances, with lovely 
and tender heroines, variously named Candida or 
Jennifer or Joan, and with one stalwart, dominant 
hero, named Shaw. 

The American writer is desperately afraid of 
glamorous romance. His painful self-conscious- 
ness (he himself would speak of it as “our na- 
tional inferiority complex”) causes him to over- 
develop his critical faculty and to subdue his im- 
agination. He is afraid that if he leaps upward 
on a flight of fancy, he may bump his head against 
a star and tumble to earth, landing in a laugh- 
able and undignified position. He knows, because 
the critics have told him so, that Romance is 
Hokum, Fantasy is Hokum, and Sentiment is the 
lowliest Hokum of all. Poetry may also be hokum 
unless it is salted with references to “muscles,” 
“outs,” “blood” and “sweat.” 

Romance and sentiment come under the head of 
“heart interest,” and heart interest is a quality 
that even a newspaper-man must use for the 
benefit of the moron readers, especially when he 
is writing a murder story, or an editorial on the 
birthday of a prosperous department-store mag- 
nate. It is admittedly hokum as he applies it, and 
it must therefore, in his estimation, be hokum 
when applied by any one else. 
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It may be as well to eliminate hokum from the 
novel (though none of the great novelists, includ- 
ing Samuel Butler, Thackeray, Dostoievsky, 
Hardy and Conrad, have done it) ; but the elimi- 
nation of hokum and buncombe from the theatre 
would result in the elimination of the theatre 
itself. Hokum, as the term is applied in these dis- 
illusioned states, is the life-blood of the theatre, 
its animating force, the cause of and the reason 
for its existence. The theatre is and always has 
been a nursery of the arts, a romping-ground for 
man’s more childish emotions. Ibsen, the most re- 
lentless of the realists, knew this; that is why he 
equipped little Eyolf with a crutch so that, when 
the child is drowned at the end of Act I, the au- 
dience may be chilled by a description of the 
crutch, floating on the water. 

The distant beat of the tom-toms in Eugene 
O’Neill’s “The Emperor Jones,” or the roar of 
the airplane in the final scene of “Strange Inter- 
lude,” are recognitions by an astute and sympa- 
thetic dramatist of the eternal juvenility of the 
theatre. The son of an actor who shouted, “The 
world is mine!” in “Monte Christo,” could never 
quite bring himself to conform to the matter-of- 
fact regulations of the newspaper office, where 
every reporter knows that, in real life, the United 
States Marines don’t always arrive in time to save 
the heroine from a fate worse than death. 

It is from this wise reporter that we have de- 
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rived the term “the low-down.” Newspaper-men, 
graduated to the position of essayists, novelists 
and dramatists, have given us the low-down on re- 
ligion, the low-down on love and marriage, the low- 
down on patriotism, the low-down on motherhood, 
the low-down on anything and everything. The 
object of the low-down is to destroy illusions, by 
exposing the hokum from which illusions arise. 
Well, that’s splendid—but it ought to be obvious 
that any wholesale slaughter of illusions would be 
disastrous to the theatre, which survives solely 
because of its ability to create and sustain the 
illusion of reality. 

The theatre is no place for the hard-boiled 
writer who is interested primarily in exposing 
something or other, who is anxious to establish 
himself as a penetrator of shams and hypocrisies. 
He will never, if he is honest, be able to accept a 
preposterous medium of expression that requires 
amber and pink lighting effects, painted scenery 
and the services of grease-painted members (in 
good standing) of the Actor’s Equity Association. 

To be able to write a play, for performance in 
a theatre, a man must be sensitive, imaginative, 
naive, gullible, passionate; he must be something 
of an imbecile, something of a poet, something of 
a liar, something of a damn fool. He must be a 
chaser of wild geese, as well as of wild ducks. He 
must be prepared to make a public spectacle of 
himself. He must be independent and brave, and 
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sure of himself and of the importance of his work; 
because if he isn’t, he will never survive the 
scorching blasts of derision that will probably 
greet his first efforts. He must not shrink from 
the old hokum; he must actually love it. 

The dramatist must be willing and able to ven- 
ture beyond the frontiers of his own ward. The 
source and the authenticity of his material must 
be matters of no particular interest to him. He 
must not be concerned with the notorious narrow- 
ness of Main Street, nor with the vaunted broad- 
ness of Broadway. He must be un-American: his 
plays must bear on them none of the obvious 
marks of a democracy of which Mr. Ervine com- 
plained. 

The theatre is no place for consciously supe- 
rior persons. It is a place for those incurable 
sophomores who have not been blessed by God 
with the power to rise above their emotions. The 
theatre is and forever will be the theatre of Rose 
Trelawney and Fanny Cavendish and the Crum- 
mels family. 

All this may seem irrelevant when set forth 
as preface to a modest comedy that was written 
solely to exploit the extraordinary talents of one 
actor, Roland Young. But it isn’t irrelevant. 

A critic, in reviewing the enclosed play, said 
that its author is “just a great, big, overgrown 
boy, reaching for the moon,” and one may read- 
ily conclude that the somewhat sour allusions to 
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critical kidding in this preface were inspired by 
that and similar remarks. I have been kidded by 
friends in New York for the exuberantly youth- 
ful enthusiasm that animated “The Road to 
Rome” and “The Queen’s Husband” (both plays 
have been described as “knee-pants drama”). I 
have a premonition that when my next play, 
“Marching As to War,” is revealed, some one 
will think to apply the word “diaper.” 

Nevertheless, it is my firm and unshakable be- 
lief that a playwright should be just a great, big, 
overgrown boy, reaching for the moon. 

The moon is not unattainable. Playwrights 
have reached it in the past; they have even 
brought it down to earth, and pasted it on a 
back-drop. The moon is never more beautiful 
than when it is seen shining down on an insecure 
balcony, in a canvas Verona, Ru Res? 
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Presented by Messrs. William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight 
Deere Wiman at the Providence Opera House, Providence, 
R. L., January 16th, 1928, at the Playhouse, New York 
City, January 25th, and at the Cort Theatre, Chicago, 
September 17th, 1928, with the following cast: 


FREDERICK GRANTON......... Mr. Gyles Isham 

BHR PS erg ser teers cote cic tener ner Mr. Edward Rigby 

WORD) BIRTEN 25-0 s.csneis sols eels Mr. Wallace Widdecombe 

IREUTEDV Rees oe he eer Mr. James H. Morrison 

IPRENCESS) ANNE reieloeraei ate Miss Katherine Alexander 

Qupen MaRTHA.............- Miss Gladys Hanson 

First Lapy-1n-Wairina....... Miss Marguerite Taylor 

SreconD Lapy-1In-WAITING..... Miss Helen Cromwell 

GENERAL NorRTHRUP.......... Mr. Reginald Barlow 

nee Rrc) VILLE Ss aise ec Mr. Roland Young 

IVEATOR DEENT., 25 oc 06 echoness Mr. William Boren 

SOADIEI ES 6 Aa OO HOmads e Mr. John M. James 

Wa BEMMAN Gers = oe aceon ee Mr. Arthur Hughes 

PRINCE) WILLIAM ..6 2.5.00... 4 Mr. Dwight Frye 

IBATCHIR Pee) Oo ces) Cork weiettotec Mr. Benedict MacQuarrie 

SCENES 

ACT I.—The King’s private office in the royal palace. Af- 

ternoon. 


ACT II.—The same. Evening (two months later). 
ACT III.—The same. Morning (a week later). 
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ACT I 


The background of this play is a mythical and 
anonymous kingdom, situated on an island in the 
North Sea, somewhere between Denmark and 
Scotland. 

It is not quite the usual Graustark-Ruritania 
or musical-comedy type of kingdom, even though 
at does possess the regular quota of anarchistic 
plotters. It is a sort of pocket edition of Great 
Britain, and its people are essentially Anglo-Saxon 
in speech and character; but the fact that their 
country has never become a dominant world-power 
has prevented them from developing the British 
point of view. Thus, the average citizen may be 
described as an Englishman with an inferiority 
complex, if one can imagine such a thing. 

The people are occupied principally with ship- 
ping, fishing, and agriculture. The limited nature 
of the industrial activity, together with excessive 
overpopulation, have resulted in a dangerous un- 
employment problem and consequent discontent in 
the laboring classes—all of which indicates a rev- 
olution in Act II. 

On the increasingly insecure throne sits His 
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Majesty, Kine Eric VIII, a gentle, ineffectual, 
and rather weary monarch, who has learned that 
he may not use the divine power with which he has 
been endowed even to control his own life. 

The entire action of the play is concentrated 
in Kine Eric’s private office, on the second floor 
of the royal palace. It is a high-ceilinged room, 
with one door at the right (downstage), another 
facing it at the left, and an enormous window in 
the centre at the back. The woodwork is darkish; 
the cornices, mouldings, etc., are elaborately 
carved. 

Over the doors and window are ornate lambre- 
quins, decorated with the royal coat of arms, 
from which are draped massive crimson brocade 
curtains. 

The window at the back is two or three steps 
above the level of the stage. It leads, through 
glass doors, to a balcony, which overlooks the 
palace courtyard and, beyond that, a park. 

On either side of the window are oval portraits 
of defunct monarchs—one of the late eighteenth 
century, another of the early nineteenth century. 
These are set into the woodwork as panels. 

In the corners of the room, at the right and left 
(upstage), are built-in cabinets, rising from the 
floor to the ceiling. The upper halves of these 
cabinets are devoted to book-shelves. 

In the centre of the stage, in front of the win- 
dow, is a substantial, flat-topped desk. On this 
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desk are a one-piece telephone, a clock, an ink- 
stand with pens, a memorandum pad, stationery, 
a silver cigar-box, a silver cigarette-box, an ash- 
tray and match-container, and a large leather 
folder stuffed with letters, documents, etc. The 
desk is so placed that one who sits at it faces di- 
rectly toward the audience. 

At the left ts a litile gilt settee, stiffly uphol- 
stered in red plush. At the right is a low-backed 
armchair, similarly upholstered. Against the 
wall, at either side of the steps leading to the win- 
dow, are smaller chairs. 

The room, in its decoration and its furnishings, 
suggests Buckingham Palace and the Victorian 
influence rather than Versailles. 


At the rise of the curtain, FrrepEricK GranToN 
is discovered. He is seated at the desk, working 
very earnestly over various papers and whistling 
snatches of the “Rhapsody in Blue,” which he 
knows only imperfectly. There are certain pas- 
sages that worry him considerably and he pauses 
in his work to attempt to figure them out... . 
Granton is the Kine’s private secretary, a ro- 
bust, well-mannered, and cheerful young man of 
twenty-five or thirty, who takes his work and, to a 
somewhat lesser extent, himself with intense seri- 
ousness. 

After a moment of writing and whistling by 
GranTon, the heavy curtains over the entrance at 
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the right are parted and Puipps enters... . 
Purrrs is an elderly and lordly footman, rather 
stout, of immaculate appearance and perfect 
poise, and imbued with a tremendous and impres- 
sive love for ceremonial formality. He is clad in 
a gorgeous scarlet-and-gold-and-white livery, and 
he wears a powdered wig. 


Puipps 
The Duke of Langart to see His Majesty. 


Granton (without looking up) 
His Majesty is out. 
PuIPps 


Any message for the Duke, sir? 


GRANTON 


No message for the Duke. 


Purpps 

Thank you, sir. (He goes out.) 

(GRraNTON goes on with his work and his whis- 
thing, evidently becoming annoyed when stumped 
by an intricate passage in the “Rhapsody.” He 
runs over it several times, but can’t get the minors 
right. Putpps re-enters.) 


GrAaNTON 
What is it now, Phipps? 


Purrrs 


Several tradespeople, sir, with a petition. 
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GRANTON 
What do they propose to do with the petition? 


Puirrs 


They wish to present it to His Majesty. 


GRANTON 
His Majesty is out. 
Puirps 
Very good, sir. 
GRANTON 


Tell the tradespeople that, in His Majesty’s 
absence, they may present the petition to you. 


Puiprs 
Oh, thank you, sir. (He goes out. GrantTon 
resumes his whistling. The telephone rings. He 
picks it up.) 


GRANTON 
Yes... . What? No—you have the wrong 
number. This is the Royal Palace. ... That’s 


quite all right. (He hangs up the telephone. 
Purrrs re-enters.) His Majesty is out. 


Puirrs 
It’s the Marquis of Birten, sir. 
GRANTON 


Send him in. 


Puirrs (holding aside the curtain) 
His Excellency, the Foreign Minister. 
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(GranTon rises as Birten comes in. BirTEN 
is a middle-aged, shrewd, suave diplomat, who has 
been Foreign Minister for many years and intends 
to hold that post forever.) 


Granton (bowing) 
Your Excellency. 


Birten 
Howdedo, Granton. Where’s the King? 


GRANTON 


He went out, sir—for a walk, I imagine. 


BirTEN 
And Her Majesty? 


GRANTON 


Finishing her preparations. The palace has 
been in quite an uproar to-day. 


BirtEen 

I can imagine that. No wonder the King went 
out for a walk. . . . What time does the Queen 
leave? 

GRANTON 

The procession leaves the palace at four sharp. 
The boat sails at six. 

(Birten looks at his watch.) 


Birten 


I must see her before she goes. I have some 
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news for her. (He taps his breast-pocket signifi- 
cantly, and there is a glint of self-satisfaction in 
his eye.) 

GraNnTON 


Perhaps she could give you an audience now. 


BirteEN 


No—no. I shall wait. I never like to interrupt 
a queen when she’s packing. 


GRANTON 
I shall tell Her Majesty that you called. 
(BrrtEen goes to the right, then turns.) 


Birten 


I suppose the King is utterly inconsolable over 
the Queen’s departure? 


GRANTON 


Yes, sir. He feels very badly about it. 


BirTEeNn 
Oh, he does, does he! (He goes out, laughing 
uproariously. ) 


GRanton (muttering) 
What are you laughing at? 
(After a moment, Prrizey, another footman, 
enters from the left.) 
(Without looking up.) 
His Majesty is out... . 
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PETLEY 


Her Royal Highness, the Princess Anne. 


Granton (jumping to his feet) 
Oli eetee. 
(ANNE comes in at the left. She is young, 
beautiful and proud, and completely fed up with 
her exalted position in the world.) 


ANNE 
Hello, Freddie. 
(PETLEY goes out. Granton takes her in his 
arms.) 
GRANTON 
My darling. (He kisses her. ANNE sits down 
wearily on the edge of the desk.) 


ANNE 


Give me a cigarette, quickly. (He produces a 
cigarette and lights it for her.) Lord, what a 
nuisance mother is. 


GRANTON 


I feel sorry for your mother. She has to settle 
all the affairs of the nation before she leaves. 


ANNE 


Oh, yes—but she doesn’t have to make such an 
infernal fuss about everything. (He hands her 
the cigarette.) Thanks. . . . She’s furious now 
because father’s gone out. She wants to have him 
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here so she can tear him to pieces, along with the 
rest of us. 


GRANTON 
Lord Birten has been in. 


ANNE 


Birten! What did he want? (She crosses to 
the right and slumps down easily in an arm- 
chair.) 

GRANTON 


He wanted to see Her Majesty. 


ANNE 


He and mother are thick as thieves. I wonder 
what they’re up to. 


GRANTON 


Oh, nothing much. Her Majesty always likes 
to keep an eye on the Cabinet ministers. 


ANNE 
Mother wants to boss everything. But she'll 
find out she can’t boss me. I’m not her husband. 
I’m going to lead my own life. 


GRraNTON 
May I ask, when do you intend to start? (He 
sits down on the arm of her chair.) 


ANNE 


As soon as she’s safely away on her trip to 
America. One of these days mother will pick up 
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a New York paper and discover that her daugh- 
ter has eloped. . . . You are going to elope with 
me, aren’t you, Freddie? 

GRANTON 


Yes, Anne. (He takes her in his arms.) I 
won’t let you elope alone. 


ANNE 
You’re sweet, Freddie. You’re giving up every- 
thing for me, aren’t you? 
GRANTON 
I giving up everything? I like that! You’re 
the one who’s giving up everything for me. 
ANNE 


Nonsense! You'll sacrifice your whole career 
when you marry me. You'll never be forgiven. 


GRANTON 
Neither will you. 
ANNE 
I don’t want to be forgiven. I only want to 
get away from this stifling place. I want to be 
happy and free. There’s no one here who will 
really miss me for a minute when I’ve gone. 


GRANTON 
There’s your father. 


ANNE 
Yes—there’s father. But father won’t mind. 
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He’ll understand. . . . Father would like to be 
free himself. 


GRANTON 


If he’d only abdicate . . . 


ANNE 
If he only would! But he won’t. 


GRANTON 
Why not? He’s as thoroughly fed up with this 
job as you are. 
ANNE 
I know—but he wouldn’t dare try anything as 
strenuous as abdication. Mother wouldn’t let 
him. . . . You know how mother is. 


GRANTON 

I do. 

ANNE 

She thinks it’s our duty to stay here and keep 
the throne occupied. Duty! That’s all I’ve ever 
been allowed to think about since the day I was 
born. . . . Well, ’m going to think about myself, 
my own happiness, for a change. I’m going away 
with you. 

GRANTON (rising) 

When can we start, Anne? I’m trying hard 
to be patient, but I can’t wait much longer. It 
—it’s terrible having to wait. 

(ANNE stands up and comes close to him.) 
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ANNE 
It’s terrible for me, too, Freddie, darling. But 
we mustn’t take any chances until mother is 
safely across the Atlantic. 


GRANTON 
I wish her Godspeed. (He kisses her.) 
(Pertey enters from the left.) 


PETLEY 

Her Majesty—the Queen. 

(Anne breaks away from Granton with a 
murmured warning and goes over to the right, 
hastily putting out her cigarette as she passes the 
desk. QuEEN Martua comes in from the left. 
She is a beautiful, vivid, and extraordinarily im- 
perious lady of about forty-five, born to wear the 
purple and to carry it with a superb air. In any 
assemblage hers is the supreme personality; her 
rich, penetrating voice always sounds the domi- 
nating note. She is followed by two meek, vapid, 
obsequious, and ultraladylike Lapirs 1x Watr- 
ING. ) 

QUEEN 

Has His Majesty taken the trouble to come 
home yet? 

GRANTON 


No, ma’am, he has not. 


QUEEN 
Why hasn’t he? 
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GRANTON 
I really couldn’t say, ma’am. 


QUEEN 

Doesn’t he realize that we’re to leave in an- 
other hour? Doesn’t he know that he’s to put on 
his hussar’s uniform for the procession to the har- 
bor? (She paces up and down in a state of ner- 
vous irritation.) 

GRANTON 

Yes, ma’am. I’m quite certain that His Maj- 

esty has been advised as to that. 


QUEEN 
Then why doesn’t he come home? Wouldn’t 
you think he’d know that I’m terribly worried, 
terribly upset by all this? Anne—your father is 
a very inconsiderate, very thoughtless man. 


ANNE 
Oh, don’t be silly, mother. Father probably 
thought he’d just be in the way. 


QUEEN 
Well—he would have been in the way. But 
just the same, he should have spoken to me before 
he went out. 
(Anne goes idly to the window and looks out.) 


GRANTON 
Lord Birten called, ma’am. He asked to see 


you. 
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QUEEN 
And why didn’t he see me? 


GRANTON 


I told him that you were very busy; he said 
he would come back later. 


QUEEN 


Then I shall wait right here. (She sits down 
on the settee at the left, then remembers the two 
Lapies 1n Wartinc.) You two go and get ready 
for the procession. 


Two Laptes (courtesying together) 
Yes, ma’am. (They go out.) 


QUEEN 


So Birten was here, eh? Did he tell you why 
he wanted to see me? 


GRANTON 
No, ma’am. But he did suggest that he had 
some good news for you. 
QUEEN 
Has General Northrup been here? 


GRraNTON 
No, ma’am. The Premier has not been at the 
palace to-day. 
QUEEN 
I hope he doesn’t come. I hope I never see his 
scowling face again. 
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(Anne comes down from the window and stands 
behind the settee.) 
ANNE 


Come, come, mother. You know you’d be per- 
fectly furious if he didn’t stop in to wish you 
bon voyage. 

QUEEN 


I don’t want any kind wishes from General 
Northrup, thank you. I don’t like him. He has 
no business to be Premier of this country. 


ANNE 


Yes—and if it weren’t for Northrup and his 
army, this country would be a republic, run by 
socialists. And where would you be then? (She 
smiles at Granton behind her mother’s back; she 
even goes so far as to blow a kiss at him.) I know 
where I'd be. 

(GrantTon, who is within the QuEEN’s line of 
vision, is much embarrassed.) 


QUEEN 

I’m happy to say that there is no danger of 
that. We have the confidence and the loving loy- 
alty of our people. The monarchy will never 
fall. . . . (She rises suddenly and crosses to the 
right.) Oh, where is the King? What on earth 
does he think he’s doing, wandering around aim- 
lessly—when he’s needed here? 
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ANNE 
Oh, forget it, mother. There’s plenty of time. 


QUEEN 
There’s never plenty of time for your father, 
the way he dawdles. He'll probably need a shave 
—and that always takes him hours. . . . Anne! 
Some day you'll be a queen. Then you'll know 
what struggles I’ve had, what sacrifices I’ve made 
—you’ll realize what I’ve had to put up with. 


ANNE 
Cheer up, mother. You’re going on a nice, 
long vacation. 
QUEEN 
Vacation! Do you think for a moment that 
I’m going to America for pleasure? I’m going 
to work for the good of my dear country. I 
never do anything that isn’t for the good of my 
country. 
(Puirps enters.) 


Puiprs 


General Northrup, ma’am, together with the 
Marquis of Birten. 


QuEEN (to ANNE) 

There you are! Important business to be at- 
tended to and the King is not here. (She turns to 
Puipps.) I shall see them. (She returns to the 
settee, and sits down—very erect, very regal.) 
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Purpps 

Yes, ma’am. (He bows low and opens the cur- 
tains.) His Supreme Excellency, the Premier. 
His Excellency, the Foreign Minister. 

(The two Ministers come in. Norrurvr is a 
dark, dominant explosive soldier—a leader of men 
—a demagogue of demagogues. He wears a smart, 
military uniform, with many ribbons and decora- 
tions on his imposing chest ... NorTHRuP is 
the brusque man of action, as contrasted to Bir- 
TEN, the accomplished courtier.) 


Norturvp (saluting and bowing stiffly) 
You’re Majesty! You’re Royal Highness. 
(The latter to ANNE, who nods.) 


QUEEN (coolly) 
Your Supreme Excellency. 


Birten (bowing low and gracefully) 
Your Majesty. Your Royal Highness. 


QUEEN (with more warmth) 


Your Excellency. 


Norrurup 
I am given to understand, ma’am, that His 
Majesty is not here. 


QUEEN 


You have not been misinformed. 
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NorrTrurue 


I have some matters of vital importance to dis- 
cuss. 
QUEEN 
You may discuss them now. We are to leave 
in a short time, and we cannot wait for the King. 


BirtEN 


And may I say, ma’am, on behalf of my chief, 
(indicating Norrurup) on behalf of the cabinet 
and parliament, on behalf of every man, woman 
and child in this great kingdom, and finally on 
behalf of mine own humble self, may I say that 
we deplore Your Majesty’s departure, and that 
our hearts will go forth with you on your noble 
mission of friendship to our brothers across the 
seas? 

(Anng, realizing that some dull, political mat- 
ters are about to be discussed, saunters over to 
the bookcase at the left, picks out a book, and 
starts looking through it.) 


QUEEN 


Thank you, Lord Birten. We shall remember 
that. Now, General, what have you to say? 


Norrurure 


I have had another conference with the Liberal 
leader, Dr. Fellman, ma’am. 
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QUEEN 


You can’t ask me to become excited about that, 
General. You’re always having conferences. 


Norturup 


And if I weren’t, ma’am, we’d find ourselves in- 
volved in a revolution. 


QUEEN 


A revolution! What nonsense! Fellman would- 
n’t dare try anything like that. 


NortTHrup 
Fellman isn’t the only radical in this country. 
There are others—hundreds of thousands of them 
—who are determined to overthrow the monarchy. 


Birten 
General Northrup doesn’t overestimate the dan- 
ger of this menace, ma’am. 


Norturvup 
Radicalism presents an increasingly difficult 
problem for all of us, ma’am. For that reason 
it is absolutely essential that your visit to Amer- 
ica must produce results! 


QUEEN 


I think you can leave that to me, General. 


BirtEN 
Of course we can, ma’am. Of course we can. 
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QUEEN 


Are you arresting any of these Anarchists? 


NorTHRuP 
We are arresting them by the hundreds. Our 
jails are filled to overflowing with men who are 
bent on destroying our homes, our institutions, 
the very structure of our state. There is but one 
punishment for such vipers as these. That pun- 
ishment is death! 


QUEEN 


Then why not execute them? 


NortTurup 


There is a reason for that, ma’am. You may 
or may not know that our constitution provides 
Eat oon ke 

QUEEN 

You don’t have to tell me anything about our 
constitution General Northrup. My great-grand- 
father wrote it. . . . Go on. 


NortTHRUP 
Then you are aware that no political prisoner 
can be put to death until his sentence has been 
countersigned by the King! 


QUEEN 


Well? 
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NortTHRupP 
There are over fifty death sentences on His 
Majesty’s desk at this moment, waiting to be 
signed. They have been on His Majesty’s desk 
for over a week. 
QUEEN 


Is this true, Granton? 


GRANTON 


Why, yes, ma’am—that is to say... 


NortTHrup 
And while His Majesty is delaying the entire 
process of the law, we are arresting more men 
than our prisons can hold. I tell you, ma’am, the 
situation is intolerable. These executions must 
go through, at once! 


QUEEN (with conclusive emphasis) 


They shall go through! 
(Purers enters from the right.) 


Puiprs (in a loud voice that he reserves only 
for this occasion) 

His Majesty the King! 

(Kine Eric VIII enters from the right. He is 
a shy, diffident, apologetic and entremely pleasant 
gentleman, who wants to be friendly with every 
one. He wears a formal morning coat, and looks 
rather uncomfortable when he sees the gathering 
in his room.) 
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Kine (hesitantly) 


Good afternoon. 


Norrurup AND Birten (bowing) 


Your Majesty. 
QUEEN 


Where have you been? 


Kine 


I’ve been down at the Royal Zoo, dear. (To 
Nortrurvur.) You know, I love to watch the pen- 
guins. It’s the strangest thing—they walk just 
exactly like human beings. . . . 


QUEEN 


How very interesting! 


Kine 
There was a man there selling little china pen- 
guins. I bought one of them. Look... (He 
produces one from his pocket.) .. . hasn’t it a 
funny expression? 
QUEEN (rising and confronting the Kine) 


We have no time now to discuss penguins! 


Kine (looking from the QuEEN to the ominous 
NorTurvup) 


Oh! Vm sorry. Is—is anything wrong? 


QUEEN 


I’ve just heard that you have neglected to sign 
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hundreds of orders for the execution of Anarch- 
ists. 


Kine 
Who told you that? 


Norrurue 


I told her that, sir—and I shall be happy to re- 
peat my words to you! 


Kine 
No—you needn’t bother. 


QUEEN 


I can’t understand how you could be so care- 
less—how you could neglect your duty in such a 
slipshod, irresponsible manner. 


Kine 
Well—to tell the truth,I... 


QUEEN 


Don’t you realize that these criminals will mur- 
der us all, if we give them the chance? Can’t you 
see that the monarchy is in dreadful danger? 


Kine 


Well, of course, I know... 


NortTHRuUP 
Her Majesty is right. These radicals are like 
so much vermin—unseen, unsuspected at first, 
perhaps; but if we allow them to multiply, if we 
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fail to crush them, they will overwhelm and exter- 
minate ws! ; 
Kine 
Naturally. And now—just what am I to do? 


QUEEN 


You’re to sign those orders of execution. 


NortTHRUP 

They’ve been accumulating on your desk for 

weeks. 
Kine 

On my desk? (He goes to the desk, sits down, 
and makes a great show of searching through the 
masses of papers. He discovers a document that 
causes him to chuckle audibly, but a glance from 
the QuEEN quenches his mirth; he hastily restores 
the document to its folder, and goes on with his 
futile search.) They must be here somewhere. 
(He opens and shuts several drawers.) What did 
I do with those papers, Granton? 


GRANTON 
I’m afraid it’s my fault, sir. I took them down 
to the Lord Counsellor’s office for verification. 


Kine (relieved) 
Then go and find them at once. 


GRANTON 


Yes, sir. (He bows and goes out at the right.) 
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Kine (to the QuEEN) 


There! You see—it wasn’t my fault, after all. 
(The QuEEN sits down.) 


Norrurue 


If I may say so, sir, a flagrant breach of effi- 
ciency such as this should subject that secretary 
to instant dismissal. 

(Anne, in the background, hears this and si- 
lently expresses concern.) 


QUEEN 


I should hope so. He’s a pest, anyway. 


Kine 
Well—T’ll attend to hin, later. 


Norrurup 
And will the signed orders be in my hands to- 
day? 
Kine 
Oh, you can be sure that I shall make every ef- 
Forteto 4). 
QUEEN 
They will! Ill see to that. 


Kine 


Yes, Northrup—you can put the matter right 
out of your mind. 
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QUEEN 
I understand that Lord Birten has something 
to say to us. 
Kine 
Indeed? We’re always glad to hear from Lord 
Birten. 
(Norturvp steps to the right and allows Bir- 
TEN to take the floor.) 


BirtTEn 
I think you will be glad to hear this, sir. I 
am happy, I am proud to say that I have just 
completed the little arrangement on which we have 
all set our hearts. 
Kine 
What one is that? 


Birten 


I received, not an hour ago, a telegraphic com- 
munication from the foreign office at Greck. 


QUEEN (excitedly). 
Yes? What did it say? 


Birten 


I have reason to believe that a marriage may be 
arranged between Prince William of Greck and 
our own beloved Princess Anne. 


ANNE 
What! 
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QUEEN 

Is it settled? 

(The book that Anne has been holding drops 
with a dull thud.) 

Birten 

Practically. And I may add, that this could 
never have been accomplished had it not been for 
the tireless efforts of Her Majesty. 

(During this speech, ANNE—bewildered, in- 
credulous—has come down so that she is by the 
settee.) 

QUEEN (rising) 

Thank God. (She embraces ANNE.) My dar- 
ling child—you’re engaged to be married! 

(Brrten and Norturup cross to ANNE, at the 
left, both of them talking at once.) 


Birten 
May I offer my heartfelt congratulations to 
Your Royal Highness? 


NortTuruP 

And my congratulations. This will give us the 
prestige we have long deserved. 

(The Ministers form a little group, with the 
QuEEN, about the startled ANNE. Only the Kine 
makes no move, says no word of congratulation. 
He stares down at the desk.) 


Anne (breaking away from her mother) 
Congratulations! For what? 
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BirtENn 

It is a glorious triumph for our diplomacy, 
Your Highness. 

NortTHRvUP 

It will give us power in the highest councils of 
Europe. 

QUEEN 

Anne, you have made a perfectly marvellous 
match. 

Anne (almost hysterical) 

I have made a match. What have I had to do 
with it? Have I been asked? (She breaks away 
from them and crosses to the right.) Nobody 
has even bothered to consult me about this! 

(The Kine rises and turns to the window.) 


Birten (following ANNE) 

Perhaps I can explain. It was advisable to 
keep this matter profoundly secret for diplomatic 
reasons. Thus, we deemed it unwise to divulge 
the terms, even to Your Highness. 


ANNE 


The terms! Oh-—were there terms? 


Birten 
Yes, the terms are the best that we could possi- 
bly have hoped for. (He turns to the QuEEN.) 
Your Majesty, the marriage agreement provides 
that the Princess Anne will, of course, become 
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Empress of Greck, in due time. Her eldest son 
will be the heir to the throne, and her second son 
will become the Crown Prince in our own dear 
land. Thus, in the future, two brothers will be 
reigning at the same .. . 


ANNE (advancing toward Brrten) 
Two brothers—my sons! So the contract pro- 
vides that I shall produce two male children. 
Well—how do you know I can? 


QuEEN (horrified) 


Anne! How shamefully indelicate! 


ANNE 

That’s just what it is—aindelicate, horrible, re- 
volting! It’s awful enough to be married off to 
some rotten degenerate—but to be treated as 
though I were a brood mare turned out in a stud 
farm—oh, God! (She bursts into hysterical 
sobs, sinking down into the chair at the left and 
burying her face in her hands.) 


QUEEN 


Anne! Come with me this instant. Come to 
your room. Do you hear me? 

(AnNE continues to sob. The Kine, with a 
glance of reproach at the QuEEN, goes over and 
stands by the chair in which ANNE is crumpled. 
Hesitantly, he reaches out his hand and strokes 
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her hair with great tenderness. When she feels 
his sympathetic touch, she addresses her frantic 
plea to him.) 
ANNE 
Father! You love me, you understand me. 
Can you let this terrible thing happen? Are you 
going to let them do this to me? 


Kine 


It’s all right, my darling. You’d better go up 
to your room now. We'll talk this all over later. 


QUEEN 
Come with me. 
Kine 
Go with your mother, Anne. (He kisses her 
forehead.) And please don’t cry any more. 


ANNE 


Speak to these people, father. Tell them how 
cruel, how shameful it is. 


QUEEN 

Anne! 

(With one, last appealing look at her father, 
ANNE stands up, then crosses and goes out at the 
left.) 

QUEEN 

Pll have a little talk with her. (She sweeps out 

after ANNE.) 
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BirtTEn (crossing to the right) 
Poor child! Poor child! But she'll get over it 


—when she realizes what this means. 


Kine (by the desk) 
Just what does it mean? 


NorTurup 


It is beyond question the greatest diplomatic 
victory in the history of our . . . 


Kine 

Please, Northrup—let’s not go through all that 
again. I know that it’s a glorious triumph and 
that you all deserve to be very proud of your- - 
selves and that our social prestige in the courts . 
of Europe is assured . . . I also know that I do 
not care to intrust my daughter’s happiness to 
Prince William of Greck. 


Birten 


You will see this in a different light, sir, when 
you realize the many advantages . . . 


Kine 


Birten, I can imagine no light in which this 
would appear other than disagreeable and dis- 
tasteful. I don’t intend to see it or hear of it 
again. (He starts to go out at the left.) 


Norturvup (belligerently) 
Look here, sir, you’re all wrong about this. 
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(The Kine, paying no attention to him, goes out 
at the left.) Your Majesty! 
(BrrtEn cautions NorturupP to silence.) 


BirtTEN 


Never mind, Northrup. There’s no point in 
antagonizing the King now. 


NortTHRUP 


King or no King—he needn’t think he can block 
our plans for this wedding. 


BirtEN 

Don’t worry—he can’t block our plans. 
They’re all settled. (He takes a document from 
his inside pocket.) Here’s the contract signed 
and sealed. They’re as good as married now. 
(He hands the contract to Norturur, who looks 
through it.) 

NorTHRUP 


Has Prince William agreed? 


BirtTEN 


No—he’s away in Paris, as usual. But that 
makes no difference. Neither he nor the Princess 
Anne has anything to say about this. 


Norrurup 


How soon will you be ready to give this out to 
the newspapers? 
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BirtEen 


At once. The press will announce that this is 
the culmination of a romantic love-affair on the 
Riviera last spring—when the Prince and Prin- 
cess were travelling incog. and happened to meet 
in a moonlit garden. 


Norrurup 


The public will like that. 


Birten 


Oh, yes—we can make this one look like the real 
thing. 


Norturup (handing back the contract to 
Birten) 
Thank God we'll be rid of the Queen for a while. 
We'll be able to get things done. 


Brrten 

Her Majesty won’t interfere in this business. 
She’s as eager as we are for the marriage to go 
through. 

NortTuruP 

I know, but she’s too damned officious. She 
wants to meddle in everything. She can’t rid her- 
self of the idea that the throne is all powerful. 
The King, at least, knows enough to keep his 
place. (He picks up the penguin, snorts scorn- 
fully, and tosses it down on the desk.) 
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Birten 


Her Majesty is very useful, sometimes. 


NorTHRuPp 
Yes—as a press-agent. She'll make the rich 
Americans pay heavily for the privilege of shak- 
ing hands with royalty. But here at home we’re 
not dealing with Americans. Fellman and the 
rest of the reds are looking for trouble—and I’m 
going to see that they get it! ... Come on. 
Let’s get out of here. (He crosses to the right. 

PETLEY comes in at the left.) 


Birten (on the way out) 
I think it would be an excellent idea to go over 
to the Greckian Embassy to exchange felicita- 
tions on this happy event. 


NortTurup 
Oh—we won’t neglect any of the necessary 
ceremonies. (He goes out followed by BirtTen. 
Periey turns to the door behind him and speaks 
through the curtains.) 


PETLEY 
It’s all right, Your Majesty. They’ve gone. 


(The Kine comes in.) 


Kine 
Thank you, Petley. 
(PetiEy goes out. The Kine stands silently 
for some time, gazing out of the window. He 
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turns and walks slowly to the desk. Then he 
starts looking through the drawers of the desk, 
exclaiming with annoyance at his inability to find 
whatever it is he’s looking for. At length, he 
rings a bell-button on the desk, and Putrrs ap- 
pears instantly through the curtains at the 
right.) 
Kine (sitting down behind the desk) 

Where the devil have they put that checker- 

board? 
Purpps 

Begging Your Majesty’s pardon, I placed it in 
here for safe-keeping. (He goes to the corner 
cabinet at the right, opens it, and takes out a 
checker-board and box containing the checker- 
men.) Here it is, Your Majesty. 


Kine (as he lays out the men) 
I wish you’d all get together and think up some 
permanent hiding-place for this board. It’s al- 
ways, invariably, just where I can’t find it. 


Puiprs 
Perhaps I should explain, sir, this is a new 
board. Her Majesty found the old one and had 
it thrown out. 
Kine 
Well, Phipps—there’s one consolation. There 
are always more checker-boards. . . . Come on, 
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now—sit down— (Puirrs draws up a chair.) 
I’m going to beat the hide off you. 


Puiprs (sitting down) 


It’s Your Majesty’s first move this time. 


Kine 


Very well. (He makes a move.) 'There! 


Purprs (making his move) 


Thank you, sir. 


Kine (as the game progresses) 
You know, Phipps, you have an unfair advan- 
tage over me. 
PHIPPS 
An unfair advantage, sir? Does Your Majesty 
imagine that I’d be guilty of any petty cheating 
in checkers? 
Kine 


Don’t be a damn fool, Phipps. What I meant 
was—you get a chance to practise. I’m certain 
that when you’re off duty you train with the finest 
checker players in the city. Now, I never get 
any practise. You’re the only one in the palace 
who will ever play checkers with me . . . I once 
had the idea that I might persuade the Queen 
to take up the game—but, somehow or other, she 
couldn’t seem to appreciate its charms. Her 
Majesty is a very remarkable woman, Phipps—a 
very remarkable woman. But she just won’t play 
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checkers. (The Kine makes a move, but Putrrs 
extends a restraining hand.) 


Pures 
Begging your pardon, sir—but you’ve got to 


jump. 
Kine 


Oh, I have, have IP I hadn’t noticed that. 
Well . . . (He jumps. Puters jumps him back 
twice.) Damn it, Phipps. You do practise. 


Puiprs 


Thank you, sir. 


Kine (going on with the game) 
Have you any children, Phipps? 


PuipPrs 
Six, sir. 
Kine 


How very commendable. All sons, I suppose. 


Pures 


No, sir. There is one daughter. 


Kine 
Is she married? 
Puiprrs 
She is, sir. 
Kine 


To a young man of her own choice? 
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PHIPPS 
Yes, sir—unfortunately. She chose an agri- 
culturist, and I may say that it has been a source 
of some regret to her mother and me. 


Kine 


Oh—you wanted her to marry some one else? 


PuHIPpPs 
Yes, sir. We did not consider the agriculturist 
quite—ah—shall I say eligible? We hoped that 
the girl would marry in her own class. 


Kine 
Is she happy, Phipps? 


Puipps 
Yes, sir—I suppose she’s happy—in a rather 
rustic sort of way. (He jumps up.) Beg par- 
don, sir—the buzzer’s ringing. (He goes out; the 
Kine hastily arranges his handkerchief over the 
checker-board and starts scattering papers above 
it to hide it. Putipps re-enters.) 


Puiprs (in his formal manner) 


The Duke of Langart is here for the second 
time to-day to see His Majesty the King. 


Kine 


Kindly tell the Duke of Langart that His Maj- 
esty the King is at present confined to his bed 
with an acute attack of cholera. 
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Puirrps 


Very good, your Majesty. 


Kine 


Excellent, if you ask me. 

(Purpps goes out. The Kine removes the dé- 
bris from the checker-board. Putprs comes back, 
and the game is resumed. The Kine starts to 
move. ) 


Puiprs (again putting forth a restraining hand) 


Begging your pardon, sir, it’s my move. 


Kine 


It is not! It’s my move. You moved here last. 


Puipps 
No, sir—you moved into the king position just 
before the buzzer rang. I distinctly remember 
that, Your Majesty. 


Kine 


Oh, very well. Go ahead and move. (Puipps 
moves. The Kine is delighted. He moves again.) 
Now jump me. (Puriprs moves and the Kine 
jumps him twice.) I had you that time, Phipps 
—practice or no practice. 


Purers (nettled) 
I’m afraid I lost the thread of the game when 
the Duke interrupted us. 
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Kine 
Now, really, Phipps. That’s hardly sporting, 
is it? I’m beating you this time, and I want to 
hear no cringing excuses for your defeat... . 
I’m afraid you’re ruined, Phipps. 


Purprs (jumping up again) 
Watch out, sir. There goes the buzzer at the 


other door. (He starts to move his chair away 
from the desk.) 


Kine (hastily drawing his handkerchief over 
again) 
Damn you, Phipps. You have the most un- 
canny ear for buzzers. 
(Pettey enters at the left.) 


PETLEY 
Her Royal Highness, the Princess Anne. 
(Purrps is standing at the right as ANNE comes 
in. She is in that state of ominous calm that fol- 
lows, or precedes, or both, an outburst of hys- 
teria. Prriey goes out, but Puirps moves the 
chair back to its position by the desk. He and 
the Kine are both prepared to go on with the 
game.) 
ANNE 
I want to talk to you, father. 


Kine 
Yes, my dear. 
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ANNE 


Alone. 


Kine (with a rueful glance at the checker-board) 
You may go, Phipps. 


Puipps (moving the chair back) 


It will be my next move, sir. (Purprs goes out. 
The Kine turns to Anne.) 


ANNE 


Father! I want to know something! I want 
you to tell me the truth! 


Kine 
What is it, Anne? 
ANNE 


Did you know about this ghastly thing they’re 
trying to do? Were you part of the conspiracy? 


Kine (rising and crossing to the right) 
No, Anne—I didn’t know about it. 


ANNE 
Oh—I’m glad, father. I’m glad that you 
weren’t one of them. 
Kine 
I’m afraid I’m never one of them, my dear. I’m 
not let in on many state secrets, you know. 
ANNE 
You should be thankful for that. At least, you 
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keep your hands clean of the dirty messes they 
stir up. (She sits down on the settee.) 


Kine 
Who are “they”? 
ANNE 
You know—that loud-mouthed Northrup, and 
that old cheat, Birten—and—and ... 


Kine (hastily) 
And all the others. Yes—I know. 


ANNE 
Well, they shan’t get me into it. They’re not 
going to turn me into a political bribe. 


Kine 
Do you know this man you’re scheduled to 
marry? 
ANNE 
Prince William? God, no. But I’ve seen his 
picture in the papers—and I’ve seen pictures of 
his latest mistress, too. Ugh! 


Krive 
What’s wrong with his mistress? 


ANNE 
She’s hideous—a repulsive, thick-lipped crea- 
ture with fat ankles. (She holds her hands before 


her face and shudders.) I can’t bear to think 
about it. 
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Kine 


You shouldn’t read such newspapers. (He sits 
down again behind the desk.) 


ANNE 


Every one knows what a rotter he is. Every 
one knows that after he marries me he’ll be back 
with his mistress inside of two weeks. They’ll all 
be laughing at me, or sympathizing with me— 
itll be just as bad, either way. ...I tell you 
father, I won’t do it! (She rises and paces up 
and down.) I won’t doit! Ill renounce my posi- 
tion. Ill go into exile—but I won’t marry that 
foul man. 

Kine 

But you’ll have to marry some one, my dear 
girl. You must do your share in perpetuating 
the dynasty. 

ANNE 

The dynasty can end here and now, for all I 
care. And if they have to have two male children, 
they can adopt them . . . Oh—what hypocrites 
they are—asking me to shame myself for the 
honor of our dear country. Well, I don’t give a 
damn for our dear country. I’m sick of being 
royalty. I want to be a person! 


Kine 


Being a member of the royal family has its ad- 
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vantages, my dear. Think of all the orphan asy- 
lums you can inspect. 
(She goes over and leans against the desk.) 


ANNE 
It isn’t any joke, father. It’s terribly serious 
to me. I don’t care whether I have any money— 
or whether I have nice clothes or even enough food 
to eat. Why, when we drive through the streets 
and I look at the poor beggars, I think to my- 
self coecw: 
Kine 
You think to yourself—gladly, cheerfully, 
would I trade places even with such as you... . 
I know, my darling. I know that speech well. I 
used to say it myself, frequently, in the days of 
my youth. And did it do me any good? Did I 
become a person? Have J ever found the freedom 
that is enjoyed by that celebrated beggar in the 
gutter? I’m afraid not, Anne. . . . I turned out 
to be a king. 
ANNE 
And do you intend to be just a king, all the 
rest of your life? 
Kine 
Yes, Anne. I suppose I shall have to stick to 
the job—even if there is no future in it. 


ANNE (tenderly) 
Never mind—you’re a good king, father—a 


noble king. 
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Kine 

I might just as well be a bad king, for all the 
difference it would make. . . . Kings and queens 
and princes and princesses are absurd institu- 
tions—useless institutions, when you come to 
think about it. But some people need us—and 
as long as they need us, we must be on hand—to 
dress up, when they want us to, to patronize them, 
when they want us to, to marry and breed, when 
they want us to. . . . We’re hired entertainers, 
Anne. As long as we amuse the public, and don’t 
cost them too much money, they command us to 
perform. When our antics begin to bore them, 
they throw us out. .. . And that, my dear, is 
what is known as the divine right of kings. 


ANNE 

If you ask me, they’re tired of us, now. You 
heard what Northrup said about all these reds— 
there are swarms of them, all plotting to get 
rid of us and set up a republic or a soviet or some- 
thing. Can’t you see that the old order has 
changed—that we’re no longer wanted? We'd all 
of us better go before the revolution starts. Re- 
member what happened in Russia. 


Kine 
It isn’t so easy, Anne. The unfortunate fact 
is that we can’t go of our own accord; we have to 
be ejected. If I abdicated to-morrow, and spent 
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the rest of my life peacefully and quietly in Swit- 
zerland, I should always be haunted by the knowl- 
edge that there are some damned fools sacrificing 
their lives in the effort to restore me to my throne. 
. . . There’s young Granton, for instance; he’s a 
commoner by birth but a royalist at heart. Do 
you imagine for a moment that he’d be content to 
stand by complacently while we were languishing 
in exile. No—Granton would be perched up on a 
soap-box in the park, arguing for the restoration 
—and he’d go to his death shouting, “Long Live 
the King.” 
ANNE 

Oh, no, he wouldn’t. Granton would go into 

exile with us, and be glad to do it. 


Kine 
How do you know that? 


ANNE (a trifle confused) 
Well, I talk to him now and then, naturally. 
(She turns and walks away from the desk.) 


Kine 

Oh, of course. But you can’t deny that Gran- 
ton is one of those loyal hotheads who are de- 
termined to keep us at our posts. They mean 
well—but they’re nuisances, all of them. No, 
Anne—there’s only one instrument that can de- 
liver us from our responsibilities; that, I regret 
to say, is a firing squad. 
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ANNE (sitting down at the left) 
What a lovely prospect it is for me. Prince 
William, or a firing squad. 
(GranTon comes in at the right, carrying a 
large bundle of papers.) 


Kine 


Ah, Granton—we were just discussing you. 


Granton (startled) 

Me, sir? (He looks questioningly at ANNE, 
but she shakes her head. The Kine pretends not 
to notice this. He rises and goes over to face 
GrantTon, at the right.) 


Kine 
What would you say, Granton, if I were to tell 
you that I had decided to abdicate? 


GRANTON 
Your Majesty! I—I don’t know what I should 
say—what I could say. 


Kine 
Would you shudder with horror in every fibre 
of your being? Would you draw your sword, if 
you had one, and cry out, ““No—a thousand times 
no! Only over my dead body will you leave the 
throne?” Or would you murmur devoutly to 
yourself, “Well—it’s about time the old man came 


to his senses and retired.”’ 
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GRANTON 


I can only say that I should follow Your Maj- 
esty in any venture you might choose to under- 
take. 

(The Kine goes back to the desk and sits 
down.) 

Kine 


Thank you, Granton. That’s all I wanted to 
know. 
GranTon (hesitantly) 


May I make so bold, sir, as to ask whether you 
have any such revolutionary idea in mind? 


Kine 
You may make so bold, Granton—and my an- 
swer is no, I haven’t the slightest intention of ab- 
dicating. 
Granton (disappointed) 


I have here the documents, sir, for which you 
asked. 
Kine 


Did I ask for any documents? 


GRANTON 


The orders, sir, for the execution of the an- 
archists. 


Kine 
Oh, you found them. 
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GRANTON 
Yes, sir—they are here, ready for your signa- 
ture. 


Kine 
Then take them out and lose them again. 


GRANTON 
Yes, sir— (He goes to the door at the right.) 
Will that be all, sir? 


Kine 
Yes, Granton. That will be all. (Granton 
bows and goes out. After a slight pause the 
Kine turns to Anne.) How long has this been 
going on? 
Anne (startled) 
What? 
Kine 
This charming little romance. 


ANNE 


How did you know? 


Kine 
A king knows everything, my dear. He is en- 
dowed with omniscience by God—you would know 
that, if you’d paid strict attention to your school- 
books. 


Anne (rising and going to the desk) 
Father! You’ve got to help us—you’re the 
only one who can help us. 
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Kine 
You haven’t yet told me how long it has been 
going on? 
ANNE 


For months—ever since he got the appointment 
to be your secretary. We talked together and 
understood each other and—and—well, we fell in 
love. 

Kine 
You fell in love. And then what? 


ANNE 
We fell further in love. We couldn’t help it. 


Kine 


Of course not. It’s a perfectly natural im- 
pulse, they tell me. And may I ask whether 
you’ve made any plans for the future? 


ANNE 


We’re going to be married. 


Kine 
Oh. Is it to be a church wedding? 


ANNE 
We're going to elope. As soon as mother has 
landed in America, we’ll escape to France. That’s 
a free country, isn’t it? 
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Kine 
Reasonably so. 
ANNE 
And when we get there we’re going to be mar- 
ried, and Freddie will get work of some kind—he 
has always wanted to write or paint or something. 
And we’ll have babies, and be happy, and you'll 
come to visit us. 
Kine 
And after the third day of my visit, Granton 
will say to you, “Is your father going to stay here 
forever?” 
ANNE 
He won’t say any such thing. He loves you— 
and besides, he’s much too sweet to be mean to any 
one. 
Kine 
Are you aware of the character of your fiancé’s 
antecedents ? 
ANNE 
Of course I am. Freddie’s father is one of the 
richest men in the kingdom. 


Kine 
I know that—old Mr. Granton is a pillar of 
the state, financially. But the fact remains that 
he’s a plumber. 
ANNE 


A wholesale plumber! 
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Kine 
Quite true. Nevertheless, he does mess about 
among bathroom utensils. 


ANNE (emphatically) 
I don’t care what he is or isn’t. I love Freddie 
—and nothing in God’s heaven or earth will stop 
me from marrying him. 


Kine 


I’m sure of it. . . . But—and you'll forgive 
me for bringing up disagreeable subjects—where 
will your mother fit in this beautiful picture? 


ANNE 
Mother will just simply have to reconcile her- 
self to it as best she can. 


Kine 


I have a faint suspicion that your mother may 
not be overenthusiastic. 


ANNE 
Oh, I know. She wants me to marry a prince, 
and do my duty and all that. But when she sees 
that ve found a good, kind husband, and that 
I’m happy, she won’t be angry. 


Kine 
I think I hear the buzzer. 
(Pettey enters at the left.) 
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PETLEY 

Her Majesty, the Queen! 

(The QuEEN enters, followed by the two La- 
DIES IN WAITING, who remain unobtrusively at the 
left.) 

QUEEN 
Do you happen to realize what time it is? 


Kine (looking at the clock on his desk) 
Oh, so it is. 
QUEEN 
Here you two sit—talking—talking—heaven 
only knows what about. And in half an hour, ’m 
going away—across three thousand miles of 
ocean, into a strange, barbarous country. 


ANNE 
It’s not barbarous at all. 


QUEEN 
It is barbarous. Ive read books about it... . 
(To the Kine.) Are you going to change your 
clothes for the procession? 


Kine 
Yes, my dear—it’s the hussar’s uniform, I be- 
lieve. (He looks at the memo-pad on his desk.) 
Yes—the hussar’s uniform. 


QUEEN 
Then why not do something about it? The 
procession starts at four sharp—and I want you 
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to look very neat. There are to be over thirty 
photographers between the palace and the dock. 


Kine 


Oh, I do hope they won’t take any of those 
deadly close-ups. I look like a congenital idiot in 
the films. 

QUEEN 


Where did that checker-board come from? 


Kine (nervously) 


Oh—I meant to put that back in the draw- 
6f2) at 
QUEEN 


Don’t let me hear of you playing checkers while 
I’m away. And that absurd penguin! I see you 
have that on your desk too! 


Kine 


Yes, my dear. I just—put it down there. 


QUEEN 
Well take it away from there. You have this 
palace littered with penguins and I’m sick of the 
sight of them. . . . 
Kine 
I shall get rid of them, my dear. 


QUEEN 


As to you, Anne. It’s most unfortunate that 
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I have to go away at this time, just when your en- 
gagement to Prince William is to be announced. 
But I’m going—to do my duty. I want you both 
to bear that in mind while I’m away. 


Kine 


We shall try to do our bit, in our small way, 
here at home. 
ANNE 


Don’t worry, mother. You can leave every- 
thing to us. 
QUEEN 


I am going to get money—to make us powerful, 
to increase our army and navy, to combat the red 
peril and subdue the terrible threat of revolution. 
I’m sacrificing myself for my country. I hope 
you realize that, Anne—you who weep and com- 
plain and disgrace yourself when called upon to 
make a supremely advantageous marriage. Have 
you heard me complain because I have to go to 
America? No—you have not. I'll never shirk 
my obligations. I shall go to America, without a 
word, and I shall come back with the money that 
we need—even if I have to go straight to the 
President of the United States himself... . 
Come ... (She turns and sweeps out, followed 
by Anne and the Lapies 1n Wartine. For a mo- 
ment the Kine stands silently by the desk. He 
picks up the little penguin and looks at it, sadly. 
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Then he puts it in his pocket and starts to walk 
slowly and a trifle wearily toward the left.) 


Kine (muttering, as he goes) 
God help the President of the United States. 


(He goes out.) 
Curtain. 
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ACT II 


It is evening, two months later. The heavy 
curtaims over the French windows have been 
drawn, but otherwise the room appears the same. 
The Kine, in evening dress and wearing one deco- 
ration, is engaged in a gruelling checker game 
with Puipps. Both are concentrating on the 
board and saying little. 


On the desk, is a tray with a decanter and 
liqueur glass, from which the Kine sips at in- 
tervals. 


After the curtain rises, there is a long wait, 
while Putprs studies out his next move. At length 
he moves. 

Purprs 


I’m afraid it’s a draw, sir. 


Kine 
Draw nothing. We'll fight this out if it takes 
all night. (He moves.) Furthermore, I shall 
win. (Puirprs moves.) Trying to corner me, eh? 
(He moves.) Well—how do you like that? 


Pures (starting up and looking toward the left) 


There’s the buzzer, sir. 
65 
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Kine 


Damn the buzzer. We’re not going to inter- 
rupt this game. 
(AnnE comes in from the left.) 


ANNE 


Father—what are you doing? 


Kine (without turning) 


I’m playing checkers. Sit down, Phipps. It’s 
your move. 
(Pures sits down.) 


ANNE 


The palace is filled with soldiers. Why are 
they here? 


Kine (preoccupied) 
Precautionary measures, I suppose. 


(ANNE goes over to the window, parts the cur- 
tains, and looks out.) 


ANNE 
Has the revolution started yet? 


Kine (rather testily) 
I haven’t the faintest idea. 


ANNE 


Do you suppose anything has happened to stop 
the revolution? 


Kine 


Now, really, Anne. I must ask you please to 
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keep quiet. We have a terribly important game 
going on here. 
(ANNE comes over and stands behind her fath- 
er’s chair.) 
ANNE 


Whose are the black men? 


Purpps 
They’re mine, Your Highness. 


ANNE 


I see an awfully good move for you, Phipps. 
Why don’t you bring this king over here. . . 


Kine 


Now, look here—that isn’t fair. Phipps will 
have to play his own game. 


ANNE 


All right then, father. Tl help you. 


Kine 
I don’t want any help. I only want to be left 


alone. 
ANNE 
Oh, very well. But Ill bet that Phipps wins. 
(She goes again to the window.) If they’re go- 
ing to have a revolution, I wish to heaven they’d 
start! 
Pures (moving) 


I think you overlooked something that time, 
sir. 
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Kine 
Where? 
PuHIPPs 
If you’d moved here, sir, you could easily 
have... 
(Granton bursts in from the right. He is in 
a feverish state of excitement.) 


Granton (breathlessly) 


Your Majesty! Dve just come from the extra 
session of Parliament, sir. 


Kine 


I don’t care where you’ve come from. Keep 
quiet and stop interrupting the game. 


GRANTON 


But it’s desperately important, sir! 


ANNE 
Has the revolution broken out at last? 


GRANTON 


It’s liable to break at any moment. Northrup 
made a violently belligerent speech in the House 
this evening and the Liberal leaders marched 
eh Go e 

Kine 

Will nobody have any respect for my com- 

mands? I told you expressly please to keep quiet. 
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GraNTON 
Yes, sir—forgive me, sir. But the action this 
evening in Parliament .. . 


Kine 


Oh, bother Parliament. We can all have a nice 
chat about Parliament later. 


ANNE 
But I want to hear what happened. (She goes 
over to Granton.) Tell me about it, Freddie. 
We shan’t disturb father. 


GrantTon (to ANNE) 


Northrup deliberately antagonized the Liberals 
and there was nothing for them to do but declare 
an open revolt. I’m afraid we’re in for some ter- 
rible trouble. 

Kine (groaning) 

Oh, my God! 

ANNE 

What is it, father? 

(Purers jumps three times, pounding the board 
on each jump with a loud, triumphant smack.) 


Kine 
He’s got me again. 


PuIprs 


It was a foregone conclusion, sir. 
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ANNE 
Now we can hear what happened. Go on, Fred- 
die. 
Kine (rising) 
Here you are, Phipps. (He hands Puiprs a 


bank-note.) 
Puipps 


Thank you sir— (He puts away the checker- 
board, and goes out.) 


ANNE 
You must listen, father. Freddie has some 
exciting news. 
Kine 


Well—what is it, Granton? I believe you made 
some mention of Parliament. 


GRANTON 


I did, sir. General Northrup made a long 
speech and demanded that, in view of the present 
emergency, Parliament should declare a state of 
martial law! 


Kine 
Martial law? 


GRANTON 


Yes, sir. Then Birten offered a resolution to 
that effect with the proviso that Northrup be pro- 
claimed dictator, with absolute power. 
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Kine (alarmed) 


You don’t mean it! What did the Liberals 
have to say to that? 


GRANTON 

Doctor Fellman spoke for them and said that 
such a measure, if passed, would constitute an open 
declaration of war between the right wing and 
the left. He said that his people wouldn’t stand 
for it. 

Kine 
Good for Fellman. 


GraNTON 
Then Northrup spoke again... . 


Kine 
At length, I presume. 


GRANTON 

Yes, sir—at great length. He shouted that if 
the opposition was ready for war, then so was he. 
He said that the army was mobilized—prepared 
to sweep every street in the city with rifle and 
machine-gun fire—that the fleet is lying in the 
harbor, with its guns trained on the tenement 
districts where the radical sympathy is strongest. 
He pounded the table with his fist when he said 
it! 

Kine 

Had any one the presence of mind to pound 

him? 
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GRANTON 


It’s a crisis, sir. I’m very much afraid that 
the mobs will break loose to-night. 


Anne (fearfully excited) 

It’s the revolution! I knew it would come! 
(She goes back to the window and draws the cur- 
tains.) 

Kine 

And Northrup is dictator—with his army, and 

his big guns—he’ll butcher them, Granton. 


GRANTON 
Judging from what he said in Parliament, sir, 
he is going to show no mercy. He’s determined © 
to wipe them out. 
Kine 
Have these poor people any way of defending 
themselves ? 
GRANTON 
I imagine that they’re tolerably well armed, 


sir. And of course the revolutionists will out- 
number the regular army. 


Kine 
There'll be a nice slaughter on both sides. . . 
Go over to the War-office, Granton. Find out 
what’s happening—what their plans are—and 
hurry back. 
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GRaNTON 
Yes, sir. (He goes out. The Kine sits down 
on the settee, wearily.) 


ANNE (consolingly) 


Never mind, father. Mother will be home in 
a few days and then we’ll see who’s the dictator. 


Kine 


Thank God your mother isn’t here now. She’d 
be more ruthless than Northrup himself. 


ANNE 
Father! 

Kine 
<a 

ANNE 


Do you realize that our chance has come? 


Kine 


Whose chance? 
ANNE 


Mine—and Freddie’s. This revolution will 
make it possible for us to get away. 


Kine 
No — no — you mustn’t think of that, now. 
There’s too much disturbance as it is. 


Anne (talking very rapidly) 


You know that Freddie and I would have eloped 
long ago, if we could. But they have watched 
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me too closely. Ever since they announced that 
rotten engagement I’ve had an escort wherever 
I’ve gone. But to-night—to-night they have for- 
gotten to worry about me— (She sits down by 
the Kine.) 

Kine 


They have enough to worry about—and so 
have I. 

ANNE (pressing him) 

But this is our last chance. My wedding is 
supposed to be next week. If I don’t get away 
now, I never will... . 

Kine (rising) 

Anne—there is the imminent danger of shoot- 
ing in the streets. Out in the harbor an imposing 
array of very expensive naval artillery is burst- 
ing with impatience. The fate of our country 


trembles in the balance. This is no time to talk 
about love. 


ANNE (also rising and confronting him) 

I don’t care what’s happening. The army and 
navy can shoot their heads off, if they want to. 
Pm going—to be married—to be free! And you 
won’t stop me— (Her eyes flash with defiance.) 
You wouldn’t dare. 


Kine (turning away from her) 


Sometimes, my dear, you remind me of your 
mother. 
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(There is the sound, from the distance, of rifle 
and machine-gun fire—very faint, at first.) 


Kine 


Listen! It’s started! (Both of them rush to 
the windows and look out.) 


ANNE 


I can see the flashes! 


Kine 


It’s down beyond the cathedral. I suppose 
they’ve taken up positions along the esplanade. 


ANNE 
The revolutionists must be heading straight for 
here. Oh—do you suppose they have a chance 
against the army? 
Kine 


They may have a chance. 


ANNE 
How thrilling it would be if the mob should 


break through! 
Kine 


It would be the last thrill we’d ever experience. 


ANNE 
Now come, father. You’ve got to admit that 
you secretly hope the revolutionists win. 
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Kine 
Well, perhaps I do. Poor devils! . 


: ANNE 
Father, look! There are soldiers up on the 
roof of the War-office. They’ve got a search- 
light. 
Kine 
That will be useful. 


ANNE 


Oh—I wish they’d come closer so that we can 
really see what’s happening. 


Kine 


Perhaps if we spoke about it to General North- 
rup he’d arrange it. 


ANNE 


And look down there—there’s a fire started! 


Kine 
It’s the Continental Bank Building. They must 


be advancing. 
ANNE 


They are advancing! 


Kine 


By Jove—they must be putting up a great 
fight. 
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ANNE 


They are—they are! I know it! Hooray for 
the revolutionists. Hooray! Hooray! 


Kine 


Hooray! Hooray! ... Look here—we’re a 
fine pair of damned fools. . . . Those people are 
bent on our destruction. (He and Anne look 
nervously about the room to make sure that they 
haven’t been caught in this reprehensible act.) 


ANNE 


I know it, father. But it is frightfully excit- 
ing, now isn’t it?. (They turn again to the win- 
dow.) 

Kine 


Well—yes. It is, rather. 
(GranTon bursts in.) 


GRANTON 
The fighting has started, Your Majesty. 


Kine 


Oh, I’m so glad you warned us. 


ANNE 
We've been listening to it, Freddie, and cheer- 
ing our heads off. 
Kine 


I do hope no one heard us. 
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GranTon (joining them at the window) 

The revolutionists broke through the first line 
of barricades on the esplanade, and are trying to 
set fire to the city. Northrup has concentrated 
his machine-guns in front of the Ritz. 


Kine 
Is Northrup on the firing-line? 


GRANTON 

No, sir. General Northrup is at the War- 
office. 

Kine (coming down to the desk) 

We'd better all of us go right over to the War- 
office. That unquestionably is the safest place in 
the city. 

GRANTON 

The soldiers are being deployed all over, mak- 
ing a ring about the government buildings. . . . 
Northrup has just issued a warning to the revo- 
lutionist leaders, telling them that if they don’t 
withdraw at once, the naval guns will start shell- 
ing. 

Kine 

But he can’t do that. Those guns could de- 

stroy half the city in a few minutes. 


GRANTON 


General Northrup seems to consider it advis- 
able to take drastic action, sir. 
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(Mayor Bienr comes in from the right. He 
is a youngish officer—quiet and respectful—who 
is in command of the palace guard.) 


Buient (saluting) 
I’m sorry to disturb Your Majesty. 


Kine 
What is it, Major? 


BLENT 


We’re taking measures to defend the palace, 
sir. There might be unexpected developments. 


Kine 
Go ahead with it. You won’t disturb me. 


BLENT 

Very good, sir. (He goes back to the door and 
holds open the curtains.) Come on, you men. 
Look lively! 

(Two Soxpiers come in, carrying sand-bags. 
They deposit these by the nearest window, and go 
back for more.) 

ANNE 

They must be getting nearer. Look at those 
soldiers. They’re putting machine-guns right in 
front of the palace. 


BLenT (ominously) 
Your Highness must not stand in that window! 
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ANNE 
But I want to watch. 


GRANTON 

No, Anne, you mustn’t stay there. (He drags 
her down into the room, then closes the windows 
and draws the curtains. The noise of the battle 
becomes much fainter. . . . Throughout the en- 
suing scenes, there are spasmodic bursts of rifle 
and machine-gun fire, dimly audible. At intervals, 
bugle-calls and shrill whistle-blasts are heard. 
Batteries of artillery rumble past the palace. 
There is, occasionally, the drum beat of marching 
men. All these various sounds, however, must be 
toned down and regulated so that they punctu- 
ate and supplement the dialogue without over- 
whelming it.) 


Kine (surveying the sand-bags) 
What are these things? 


(Purprs and PETLEY come in with more sand- 
bags, then go out.) 


Bent 
Sand-bags, sir. They make a rather good pro- 
tection, sir, against stray bullets. 
(The Two Soxviers return with another load.) 


Kine 


But, who told you to litter up this palace with 
sand-bags? 
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Bent 

General Northrup’s orders, sir. 

(PETLEY and Purprs come in with more sand- 
bags.) 

I am most grateful to General Northrup for 
this display of concern for my safety . .. Phipps! 
Petley! Take these damned things out of here. 
I refuse to have my apartments messed up with 
sand-bags. 

(Petiey and Putprs look surprised, but obey.) 


Buent (saluting) 


Yes, sir. (He calls out through the door to 
the Sotprers.) Out with these sand-bags, you 
men. On the double! 

(The Souvrers hasten to do so.) 


Kine 


Thank you, Major Blent. 


BientT 
Not at all, sir. Everything shall be as you 
wish, sir. 
Kine 
Oh, will it? Who told you that? 


Brent (embarrassed) 


It—it goes without saying, sir. 


Kine 
Major, do you realize that General Northrup 
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is now the dictator—the supreme power in this 
Kingdom? 
BLEeNT 
Yes, sir, I do. 
Kine 
You are commander of the palace-guard, aren’t 
you? 
BLENT 
Yes, sir. 
Kine 
Supposing General Northrup were to give you 
an order, and I were to countermand it... 
which of us would you obey? 


BuenT (with no show of oratorical display) 


General Northrup may be the dictator, sir. 
But in this palace we know only one supreme au- 
thority, sir. It is Your Majesty. 


Kine 


Thank you, Major. (He shakes hands with 
Bient.) I’m very glad to have you around. 


Buient (still more embarrassed) 


Thank you, sir... . And may I go now, sir? 


Kine 


Yes, Major, you may go. (BuenrT salutes and 
goes out.) Ihave half a mind to give that fellow 
another medal. 
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ANNE (peering out through the window curtains) 
The fighting has spread. It seems to be going 
on all around us. 


GRANTON 


This job won’t be as easy as Northrup ex- 
pected. 
Kine (at the desk) 


Do you think the way to Stanage will be open? 


GRANTON 


Oh, yes, sir. There isn’t any disturbance in 
that direction as yet. 


Kine 


It’s about a two hours’ drive, isn’t it? 
(ANNE leaves the window and comes down to 
the desk.) 
ANNE 


Father! Are we going to run away? 


Kine 


You are going to run away. 


GRANTON 


But that’s impossible, sir. Her Highness must- 
n’t go alone. 
Kine 


No, Granton—yov’re going with her. 


GRANTON 
Oh, I couldn’t do that, sir. 
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Kine ; 
You wanted your chance to escape. Well— 
here it is. 
ANNE 
Father! How are we to do it? 


Kine 
The yacht is at Stanage. I'll give orders for 
her to sail to-night for Cherbourg, with you on 
board. (AnNE can do no more than gasp, 
“Father!” and smother the Kine with fervent 
kisses.) Now, go up-stairs, and put on some 
clothes. And pack your tooth-brush. 


ANNE (wildly excited) 

At last! Atlast! D’m going to get away from 
this prison. I’m through with being royalty! 
I’m going to live! 

GRraNTON 


Your Majesty! We can’t leave now, under 
the . 


(Anne throws her arms about Granton and 
silences him.) 


ANNE 


Don’t argue with him, Freddie. He might 
change his mind. We’re going! We’re going! 


Kine 
Yes, and you’d better hurry. 
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ANNE 
Pll hurry all right. (She rushes to the left, 
then turns, goes back to the Kine, and embraces 
him again, fervently, ecstatically.) Oh, thank 
you, my darling. Thank you! Thank you! 
You won’t be sorry you did this for me. I'll be so 
happy, and you will, too, won’t you, father? 


Kine 
Yes, I expect so. 


ANNE (as she goes out at the left) 
I only wish that I could see mother’s expres- 
sion when she hears about this. 


GRraNTON 
I thank you, too, sir—more than I can ever 
say. But I can’t accept your gracious offer, sir. 


Really I can’t. 
Kine 


Why not? 
GRANTON 


I couldn’t leave you, sir, with—with this 
threatening danger. 
Kine 
Oh, nonsense. I have an army and a navy to 
protect me. I don’t need you. 
GRANTON 


But I don’t understand, sir. What do you want 
me to do? 
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Kine 


You’re to marry my daughter. Do you un- 
derstand that? And you’re to write or paint or 
something. And you’re to have babies—and I 
forget what else. 

(Purers enters.) 

PuHIPPs 


General Northrup, to see Your Majesty. 


Kine 
There, you see. The palace is perfectly secure. 
Even General Northrup is willing to come here. 
Puiprs 


Do you wish to see him, sir? 


Kine 
No—I do not. Find out what he wants, Gran- 
ton. I’m going to get the orders off to Stanage. 
(He goes out at the left.) 
GRANTON 


Very good, sir. All right, Phipps. (He goes 
to the window and looks out.) 


Puirrs 


His Supreme Excellency, the Premier. 
(Norturup enters. He is bursting with im- 
portance and self-assurance.) 


NortTurue 


Ah, Granton. Where’s the King? 
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GRANTON 


His Majesty has gone to his room, sir. 


NortTurup 


I had a communication from Fellman I thought 
he might like to see. 


GRraNTON 


I can take it to hin, sir. 


NorTHRUP 
Never mind. It makes no difference, anyway. 
I suppose His Majesty doesn’t care to be annoyed 
with business matters just now. (He goes over 
to the desk, sits down and writes something, which 
he folds, places in an envelope, and seals.) 


GRANTON 


I see that the revolutionists are advancing, sir. 


NortTHRUP 

Oh—they may have made a few slight gains 
here and there—due to blundering stupidity 
among our subalterns. It’s outrageous! Mark 
my words—from now on there are going to be 
some sweeping reforms in the army; some of these 
prime favorites will find themselves stripped of 
their ranks. Here, give this to the King. 


GRANTON 


Yes, sir. 
(Norturup selects a cigar from the silver box 
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on the Kine’s desk. Granton, noting this, is 
highly indignant.) 


GRANTON 


I beg your pardon, General Northrup. Those 
are His Majesty’s cigars. 

(Norturup eyes Granton coolly, as he lights 
the cigar.) 

NorTHRUP 

I gave you an order, Mr. Granton. Are you 
going to obey it, or must I entrust it to some more 
dependable servant? 

(Granton bites his lip, turns and strides out 
. . . Norrurup smiles and picks up the tele- 
phone.) 

Norturup 

Get me the Admiralty office. . . . Lord Ennil 

there? ... This is GENERAL NORTHRUP! 
Yes! . . . Oh, Ennil—are the ships ready 

to go into action? ... Good. ... About fif- 
teen minutes from now, by the looks of things. 

. That'll be all. (He hangs up.) 

(Purers comes in. He is at first stunned and 
then horrified beyond words to observe that 
Norturup is seated at the Kine’s desk.) Well? 


Puipps 
The Marquess of Birten to see His Majesty. 
(Puiprs stresses the words, “His Majesty,” but 
Norruerup ignores the implied reproach.) 
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NortTurup 
Send him in. J’ll see him. 


Pures (curtly) 

Lord Birten. . . 

(BirtEN comes in, sces Norturup at the desk, 
and smiles. Puipps, his nose very definitely in the 
air, goes out.) 

BirTEN 

Ah, Northrup! You seem to be in full posses- 
sion. 

NortTurue 

The King has gone to his room. He’s hiding 
under the bed, I suppose . . . well, it’s the best 
place for him. 

BirtEen 

And how goes the battle? 


Norturup (jerking his thumb toward the 
window ) 


Don’t speak of that farce as a battle. 


BirtEN 


I gather that we’re winning. (He goes back to 
the window and looks out.) 


NortTHruP 
We're taking the opportunity to perform some 
of those executions that His Majesty has been so 
reluctant to countenance. Birten—this is the 
best thing that could have happened. 
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Birten (coming down from the window) 


But they seem to be gaining ground. 


NortTuruP 
Of course they are. We want ’em to. The 
plan is to let them get as far as the Cathedral 
square, and then we'll open up on ’em with every- 
thing we’ve got. 
BirtTEN 
Who’s leading them—Fellman? 


NortTuruPp 
No! Not that half-baked pink college profes- 
sor. Him and his theories! (BirtTen sits down 
at the right.) Laker’s commanding the revolu- 
tionists. Laker’s a real man—even if he is a dirty 
Anarchist. (He presses a bell-button on the 
desk.) 
BirTEN 
I hope you get it over with soon. The noise 
down there is simply terrific. I don’t expect to 
get a wink of sleep to-night. 


NorrTHRuP 
We won’t quit till we’ve made a clean job of it. 
(BLENT comes in. Nortrurur hands him some 
papers.) Here—rush these to the War-office. 


BLEent 
Yes, sir! (He salutes and goes out.) 
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Birten 
You’d better see to it that there’s no recur- 
rence of this. His Highness, Prince William of 
Greck, arrives next Thursday for the wedding, 
and I’m told he’s a very nervous young man. 


Norrurup 


We'll make the country entirely safe for Prince 
William of Greck. All he has to do here, anyway, 
is get married and then get out. 

(PETLEY enters.) 


PETLEY 
His Majesty, the King. 
(Both rise as the Kine comes in. NortTurup 
takes off his cap and lays it on the desk.) 


Kine 


Good evening, gentlemen. 


Birten anp NorTHRUP 
Your Majesty. 
Kine 
Northrup, I beg to congratulate you on your 
new eminence. 
NortTurup 
Thank you, sir. 


Kine (seeing the cigar in Norrurur’s hand) 
Won’t you have a cigar? (NorTuruPp waves 
the cigar.) Oh—you have one. Good! 
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NortTHRuP 


Did you get my note, sir? 


Kine 
I did. 


NortTHReuP 


I’ve just had the Admiralty on the wire. The 
ships are ready to start shelling. 


Kine 


Look here, Northrup. You can’t do that, you 
know. 
NorTHRUP 
Do what? 
Kine 
This shelling business. 


NorTurup 


Why not, in God’s name? 


Kine 


It would be disastrous. Those guns would do 
incalculable damage. 


NortTurup 
We mean them to. 
Kine 


You mean to kill tens of thousands of women 
and children and destroy their homes? Is that it? 
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NortTurvup 
We’ve given them fair warning. I issued an 
ultimatum allowing them half an hour in which 
to lay down their arms and surrender. 


Kine 
And what was their answer to that? 


NortTHRUP 
They said they’d never give in until we were 
ready to submit this whole labor question to im- 
partial arbitration. 
Kine 
And why not? 
NorTHRUP 
Do you suppose I’d arbitrate with that rabble? 
(He snorts.) Id as soon arbitrate with a pack 
of mangy curs. 
Kine 
I can appreciate the delicacy of your feelings. 
Nevertheless, Northrup—the naval guns are not 
to go into action. (He sits down on the settee.) 


NortTHruPe 
I regret to say, sir, that I must be allowed to 
handle this crisis as I see fit. I took the trouble 
to advise you of my plans merely as a matter of 
courtesy. 
Kine 


I am overcome with gratitude. 
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BirtTEen 


I don’t think you quite understand the gravity 
of this situation, sir; whereas General Northrup 
is thoroughly conversant with all the intricate de- 
tails of the present predicament. 


Kine 
So I gather. 
NorTHRUP 


I don’t want to seem brusque with you, sir. 
But sometimes frankness pays. The fact of the 
matter is that I’m running this show and I intend 
to run it in my own way. (He thumps the table 
with his fist.) 

Kine 

You’re quite right, Northrup. Frankness 
does pay, sometimes, . . . and while we’re in this 
delightfully confessional mood, I should like to 
know just what your intentions are as regards the 
future? Are you planning to set up a republic? 


NortTurup 
Sir! 
BirtTen 


Your Majesty! I can state with absolute au- 
thority that... 


Kine 


You have bullied your way into the dictator- 
ship, thereby making me more of a cipher than 
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ever. Your next step, obviously, is the presi- 
dency. When do you expect to take that step? 


NortTHRruP 
Sir! I resent that insinuation. I resent it bit- 
terly. 
Kine 
That was not an insinuation, Northrup. It 
was a fairly direct statement. 


NortTurup 
Whatever it was, I resent it. Do you class me 
with these despicable Anarchists . . . these ene- 
mies of law and order? I tell you, sir, the mon- 
archy will survive as long as I do. The crown 
will remain supreme, inviolate, as long as God 
spares me to fight in Your Majesty’s defense. 


Kine 


Very well put, Northrup. But what will you 
accomplish by keeping the crown supreme, invio- 
late? What good is the crown, anyway? 


NortTHRUP 


The crown is a symbol—an emblem—and the 
people of this country are so ignorant, so back- 
ward, that they must have symbols. 


Kine 
In other words, as long as I’m on hand to wave 
the emblem, you and your party will remain in 
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power. If I were thrown out, you’d be thrown 
out, too. 
NorTHruPp 

The mob could never be expected to display any 
intelligence. 

(There is a whining sound, followed by a ter- 
rific explosion outside. The curtains on one of 
the windows are bellied out, and there is a clatter 
of broken glass.) 


BirtTEn 
God! What was that? 


Norturup (rushing to the window) 
It’s that damned field-artillery. They’re shoot- 
ing the wrong way. 
(BLENT comes in, greatly perturbed.) 


BLentT 


The revolutionists, sir. They’ve captured the 
field-pieces in front of the Cathedral. 


Norturvup (aghast) 
What infernal stupidity. 


Kine 


Has something gone wrong with your plans, 
General? 


Norturup (putting on his hat) 
By God, I'll break a few colonels for this! 
(There is another violent explosion outside.) 
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Kine 
You know—I have an idea that they’re aiming 
at us. 
NorTHRUP 
We'll soon stop this nonsense. (He starts to 
go.) 
Kine 
You won’t forget what I said about the naval 
guns, will you, General? 


NorturvupP (snappily) 

I'll do whatever is necessary. (He salutes and 

goes out.) . 
Birten (nervously) 

I—I think I'd better be over at the Foreign of- 

fice, sir. 
Kine 
By all means, Birten. I recommend the cellar. 
(Birten bows, and hurries out.) 


BLent 
You mustn’t stay here, sir. This is a very dan- 
gerous place for you to be, sir. 


Kine (rising) 
Listen to me, Blent. You’ve assured me of 
your loyalty, and I think I can count on it. 


BLENT 
Always, sir. 
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Kine : 

I want the Princess Anne to get out of this. 
I’m sending her to Stanage. Granton will escort 
her—and I want you to go along, to see that they 
get safely to the yacht. 


BLENT 
Yes, sir. 
Kine 
Go down now and get a car. Have it at the 
Quint Street gate—with a good driver. 


Bient 
Yes, sir. 
Kine 
And you are to be absolutely silent about this 
—now and hereafter. Do you understand? 


BuientT 
Yes, sir, I do. 

Kine 
Then get on with it, quickly. 


BLEeNntT 
But you mustn’t stay here, sir. The shelling 
is apt to become more. . . 


Kine 
Never mind the shelling. Get that car ready. 


BLent 
Yes, sir. (He salutes and goes out. There is 
another shell-burst close at hand. ANNE and 
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GRANTON come in from the left. ANNE is dressed 
for travelling and is very pale.) 


Kine 


The car will be ready in a few minutes. You’ll 
have to start at once. 


ANNE 


What were those explosions? 


Kine 


Shells, my dear. It seems that the revolution- 
ists captured our artillery when General North- 
rup wasn’t looking. 

ANNE 


And they’re trying to shell the palace? 


Kine 


So it would seem. (ANNE crosses over, takes 
her hat off and carelessly tosses it on the settee.) 
What are you doing, Anne? 


ANNE 


I’m taking my hat off. 


Kine 


But you’ve got to go—at once! 


ANNE 
Go? (She looks at the Kine.) Do you think 
I’d go now? 
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Kine (coming close to her) ° 
My darling girl—you must go. It’s a wonder- 
ful chance. You mustn’t lose it. 
(Anne puts her arms about the Kine’s neck.) 


ANNE 
Father—it’s too late, now. The mob is break- 
ing through. They’re coming here, to the palace, 
for us . . . we want to be here, together, when 
they come. 
GRANTON 
Good for you, Anne. 


ANNE 
I can’t help you, father. I can’t be of any use 
whatever. But I’m going to stay—because I love 
you—because I want to be with you when— 
when... 
(The Kine kisses her, tenderly, then walks 
away.) 
Kine 
I suppose there’s nothing left for me to do but 
burst into tears. 
(There is another shell-burst, louder than any 
of the previous ones. Some of the ceiling falls in, 
with a cloud of powdered mortar.) 


Kine (looking upward at the gaping hole in the 
ceiling) 
That one seems to have landed in the Queen’s 
room. ... 
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ANNE 


Oh—this is better fun than eloping. 


Kine 


Granton, I should take that remark as a dis- 
tinct reflection on your abilities as a fun-maker. 


GrantTon (smiling) 


You ought to be proud of her, sir. 


Kine 


I am proud of her! Anne—you’re a dear, good, 
loyal girl. 
ANNE 


Oh, bosh, father! Don’t turn sentimental, or I 
will leave. 
(BLENT comes in from the right.) 


BLeNT 


We’re ready to start, sir. 


Kine 


There’s been a slight change of plans, Blent. 
We shan’t need the car. 


BLENT 


Yes, sir. (He starts to go.) 


Kine 


Send Phipps in. 
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BLEeNT 


I’m sorry, sir. We’re using all the servants 
down below building barricades. We needed every 
man we could find. 

(A Souprer comes in at the right and says 
something in an undertone to BLENT, who is ob- 
viously disturbed. Burnt and the SoLvieR go 
out.) 

ANNE 

What did you want Phipps for? Whatever it 
is, I'll do it. 

Kine 

Go down to the pantry and get about a dozen 
bottles of champagne and bring them here. It 
seems to me that the time has come for us all to 
get gloriously drunk. 


ANNE 
Oh, father—that’s a marvellous idea! 
(BLENT comes in again. He is evidently ex- 
cited.) 
BLeNnt 


Your Majesty! Doctor Fellman is here. 


Kine 
Doctor Fellman? 


GRANTON 
Fellman? 
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Bent 
He wants to speak to you. He insists that he 
AMUSE ce = 
ANNE 
Don’t see him, father. He—he might... 


Kine 


Bring him in, Blent. (BLENnT goes out.) Anne, 
you and Granton get that champagne. 


GRANTON 


I’d better stay here, sir. 


Kine 

Do as I tell you. Get the champagne-—and 
plenty of it. Fellman might need a drink, too. 

(Anne and GrantTon go out. BLENT comes in 
from the right, and holds wide the curtains for 
Fretiman to enter. FrEtiman is a slight, spare 
man—bes pectacled and decidedly professorial. He 
wears an ill-fitting cutaway coat, a black tie and 
trousers that need pressing. There is a certain 
nervous jerkiness in his speech and his gestures. 
His attitude toward the Kine is politely deferen- 
tial, but abrupt; it is obvious that he regards the 
Kine as his intellectual inferior and he can’t help 
patronizing him to a certain extent... . Frit- 
MAN pauses on the threshold and looks about the 
room, observing the wreckage with particular in- 
terest.) 
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Kinc 


Come in, Doctor Fellman. 


FreLLMAN 
Thank you, sir, for having the courtesy to see 
me. 
Kine 
I must apologize for the appearance of the 
room. It’s a bit upset just now. 


FELLMAN (indicating BLENT) 


Is the body-guard absolutely essential, sir? I 

am not armed. 
Kine 

You may go, Blent. (BLENT goes out, rather 
reluctantly. The Kine sits down at the desk.) 
Now, Fellman, to what are we indebted and so 
forth? 

FELLMAN 


This is a rather ugly situation, sir. 


Kine 


I am aware of that. 


FELLMAN 
A great many lives are being lost to-night, sir 
—needlessly lost. Otherwise I should not have 
risked my own life to come here. 
(There is another shell-burst.) 
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Kine 


I commend your courage, Fellman. ... But 
I don’t quite see why your people are so anxious 
to batter down the palace. You know, you’ll want 
to use it, eventually—for a museum, or something. 


FELLMAN 
There’s more than the palace in danger of de- 
struction to-night, sir. There’s the very existence 
of your country. ... Do you mind if I speak 
quite frankly? 
Kine 


Oh, Lord, no. I—I’m accustomed to frankness 
by now. | 
FELLMAN 
Then I want to tell you, sir, that this revolu- 
tion is insane, criminal folly! 


Kine 


You realize that, do you? Then what is the 
reason for it? 
FELLMAN 


Desperation, sir. Do you know what that 
means? Do you know what it is that makes nor- 
mal, sensible people go mad and start butchering 
each other? I see you don’t. You, sir, have never 
come in contact with reality. You’ve lived your 
quiet, detached life here in this palace; no one has 
ever told you the truth. 
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Kine 
No one, Fellman, ever bothers to waste his time 
telling me anything. 


FreLLMAN 
Have you never realized, sir, that it might be 
well to find things out for yourself? (He waves 
his hand in the general direction of the revolu- 
tion.) There have been incessant labor disputes, 
unemployment, class hatred, among your people. 
Have you ever done anything to relieve them? 


Kine 
I’m afraid you don’t understand the exact na- 
ture of my position, Fellman. (He rises and goes 
over to the left.) 
FELLMAN 
I understand, sir, that you are the ruler of this 
nation. 
Kine 
That’s just where you’re wrong, Fellman. I 
am not the ruler. I am only the King. 


FrLLMan (crossing to the left) 
Are you satisfied, sir, that you have been a 
good king? 
Kine 
I have always been prompt at all ceremonies 
and official functions. My public speeches have 
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been brief and in perfect taste. I have appeared 
presentable on dress-parade. My home life has 
been above reproach. What else could I have 
done to fulfil my obligations to the people? 


FELiMAN (facing the Kine) 
You could have prevented them from being 
driven to despair. 
Kine 
I could have done that? You have an exag- 
gerated estimate of my importance. . . . I have 
occupied the throne for twelve years. In that time 
I have been taught to keep my place. 


FELLMAN 
And while you have been keeping your place, 
your people, whom you are supposed to govern 
and protect, have been done to death by bureau- 
crats, demagogues, and politicians in general. 


Kine 
The people have the power to vote. Why don’t 
they use it? Why don’t they throw Northrup out 
and put you in? 
FELLMAN 
There hasn’t been a general election in seven 


years. 
Kine 


Why not? 
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FreL_LtMan 
There can’t be a general election until Parlia- 
ment authorizes it—and Northrup controls Par- 
liament. . . . Northrup knows he’d be beaten if 
he ever put it to a vote. 


Kine (with a trace of impatience) 
Then what’s to be done about it? 


FELLMAN 
The issue, sir, is up to you. 


Kine (crossing to the right) 

Damn it, Fellman—it’s not up to me. I’m not 
supposed to meddle in the State’s business. [’ma 
figurehead and a none too ornamental one at 
that. 

(There is a slight pause.) 


FELLMAN (gravely) 
Then, sir, in behalf of the people—I demand 
your abdication. 


Kine (amazed at this request) 
My abdication! What could be accomplished 
by that? 
FELLMAN 
It would mean a new deal for all of us, sir—a 
chance at a fair deal. 


Kine 
Do you imagine that Northrup would be more 
tractable if I were gone? 
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FELLMAN 
The army and a large portion of the popula- 
tion are devoted to you, sir. 


Kine 
Devoted to me? 
FELLMAN 
To the monarchic tradition. 


Kine 
Ah! 
FELLMAN 

Northrup knows that—and he also knows what 
would happen to that devotion if you weren’t here 
to command it— (From the distance come the 
thunderous detonations of many big guns. The 
Kine and Fetitman turn to the window.) The 
naval guns. They’ve opened up... . 


Kine 
God damn his soul! 


Frei_tman (desperately) 
Now the murder will start. Now you will see 
what your quiet, peaceable reign has come to. 
(During this speech, the Kine has gone to the 
desk and picked up the telephone. FELLUMAN 
paces up and down.) 


Kine 


Put me through to the Admiralty. ... Yes. 
Hello. . . . I want to speak to Lord Ennil. 
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This is the King speaking . . ..the King 

an thisvis the Kings... 4) (Whate >.) ales 
spelled K-I-N-G—King. .. . Yes, thank you so 
much. ... Hello Ennil. Those guns must be 
stopped. . . . I don’t care who ordered you to 
fire. Send out a wireless message at once... . 
Yes, to the entire fleet. . . . On my author- 
ity . .-. at once! Yes.... (He hangs up.) 
That may be known in history as the final act of 
His Majesty, King Eric VIII, last of a long line 
of nonentities. (The telephone rings. The Kine 


picks it up.) Yes. ... Oh, yes, Ennil.... I 
was the one. . . . No—no one was imitating my 
VOICE sn.) BY es Gea thank ~ yours. sir meee e 


hangs up—then turns to FrttmMan.) Now— 
Fellman, it’s your turn. 


FELLMAN 
To do what, sir? 


Kine 


To cease firing—to declare an armistice. 


FELLMAN 


An armistice will do no good. This country 
must have permanent peace. 


Kine 


We can find no way to permanent peace while 
those fools are shooting at each other. 
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FELLMAN 

They'll stop shooting soon enough—because 
there’ll be none of them left. Northrup will see 
to that. He brought this whole thing on, sir—de- 
liberately—so that he could turn his machine- 
guns on the rabble. 

(During the foregoing speech the sound of the 
naval guns has died out.) 


Kine 
Then for God’s sake tell the rabble to go to 
their homes. 
FELLMAN 


And be destroyed by your naval guns! 


Kine 


The naval guns have been called off. 


FELLMAN 

Yes—they’re silent for the moment. But the 
guns are still there—still pointed at the homes of 
the defenseless poor. How long will they remain 
silent? How long will it be before this fearful 
hatred again explodes? I warn you, sir; if you 
want to save your country from anarchy and 
chaos, you must abdicate—and you must do it 
at once! 


Kine 


Fellman—my abdication will have to be a sub- 
ject for discussion at some other time—under less 
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hysterical circumstances. At the moment, there 
is only one thing to be done. The revolutionists 
must be made to surrender. 


FELLMAN 


On what grounds, sir? 


Kine 


On the grounds of common decency and hu- 
manity and good sense. 


FELLMAN 
Can we expect any of those things from North- 
rup? Can we expect anything from him but vio- 
lent reprisals? 
Kine 
There will be no attempt at reprisals. But 
you’ll have to take my word for it. 


FELLMAN 
I accept your word, sir. 


Kine 


Thank you, Fellman. You’re a very ususual 
fellow. 


(The Kine extends his hand, and they shake. 
BLENT comes in.) 
BLEenT 


I thought you would want to know, sir, that 
General Northrup is on the way up. 
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Kine 
He is, eh? Fellman, you'll have to go at once. 
I don’t know how you got here—but you must go 
back the same way, as fast as possible. 


FELLMAN 
I shall, sir. 
Kine 
Blent, you will escort Doctor Fellman as far as 
is necessary. 
BientT 
Yes, sir. 
FELLMAN 
Good-by, Your Majesty—and thank you. 


Kine 

Good-by, Fellman. And I should prefer to 
have this conversation kept a secret—particu- 
larly from our mutual friend who is on the way 
up. (The roar of Norrurup’s voice is heard 
from the right, shouting, “I'll see him myself.”’) 
You’d better go out that way. (He points to the 
left. Frxtiuman and Buirent go out at the left. 
The Kine goes to the window. There is the prefa- 
tory whine of an approaching shell. He jumps 
quickly away from the window and flattens himself 
against the wall as the shell bursts outside. 
Norturvp stamps in from the right.) Oh, hello, 
General. How’s the artillery? 

(This time, Norrurur neglects to remove his 
hat.) 
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NortTurup 
Did you give the order for the naval guns to 
cease firing? 
Kine 
I did. 
NortTHRUP 
I’ve come here to tell you that that’s the last 
order you'll give out. 


Kine (sitting down at the desk) 
You don’t have to tell me that, Northrup. In 
fact, oddly enough, I commented on that very 
thing at the time. 


NorTHRuP 
I don’t care what you commented on or didn’t 
comment on. I want you to understand that ’m 
in charge here, and I won’t have any interference 
from you or any one else! 


Kine 
I beg pardon, Northrup—but do you happen 
to realize that you’re addressing your King? 
(Norrurur leans over the desk and shouts di- 
rectly in the Ki1ne’s face.) 


NortTHruPp 
We’re talking now as man to man—and we can 
omit the formalities. I don’t like to do this. I 
have as much reverence for the sanctity of the 
crown as any one. But you’ve forced this issue 
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by meddling in my affairs and I won’t stand for 
it! (He picks up the telephone.) Get me the 
Admiralty at once. . . . The battle-ships will re- 
sume firing! (T'his last to the Kine.) 

(The Kine stands up and snatches the tele- 
phone away from Norturvp.) 


Kine 
The battle-ships will not resume firing. 


Norturvur (ominously) 


I warned you not to interfere with me! 


Kine 
I’ve given my orders to the fleet. Those orders 
stand. 
Norturvp (hotly) 
I’m the one to give orders to the navy—not 
you. I’m the dictator, by act of Parliament. 


Kine 
I am the King, by the grace of God. 


NorTHRrup 

The grace of God! Don’t use that catch- 
phrase on me! It’s all very well to impress the 
public with it—but you know, and I know, that 
you’re the King by grace of me, and my army— 
and you'll be King only as long as I and my army 
are on hand to keep you on the throne! 

(The Kine puts the telephone down on the 
desk.) 
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Kine : 
Northrup, I’m fed up with you and your army. 
I’m fed up with your oratory, and your 
bombast, and your flag-waving patriotism; I’m 
even becoming a little fed up with your personal 
appearance. 
Norturvpe (livid) 
Your Majesty ... 


Kine 

You needn’t mention my majesty. That’s an- 
other catch phrase, used only to fool the gullible 
public. We’re omitting all that buncombe now, 
Northrup. At your suggestion, we’re talking as 
man to man. Very well—I’ll seize the oppor- 
tunity to tell you something. I hope to God the 
revolutionists win! 


Norrurupr (aghast) 
You’re a contemptible traitor! 


Kine (smiling) 

Perhaps that’s it, Northrup. Perhaps I’ve 
been a traitor all my life. In that case I don’t 
deserve to be king. Furthermore, I don’t want 
to be king. ... If my throne has to be sup- 
ported by you and your army, then I don’t want 
to sit on the damned thing any longer! 


NortTurup 


I suppose I am to interpret that as a demand 
for my resignation. 
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Kine 
Yes, Northrup, that would be a fairly accurate 
interpretation. (The telephone rings. The Kine 
answers.) y Hello 21s" Yes © eon yest L05 
the War-office for you, General NG thrup. 


Norturvup (taking the telephone) 


Thank you.... Yes... what!... Fell- 
man? ... Yes... yes... the damned cow- 
ards: a.) yes sc «el Ube right-overs 14, »( fle 


puts the telephone down and addresses the Kine.) 
Well—they’ve surrendered. 


Kine 
Who has? 


Norturvup (with laborious scorn) 
Doctor Fellman—the eminent college profes- 
sor, who was going to reform our government. 
My army was too much for him. He is at the 
War-office now. 
Kine 


Have they ceased firing? 


Norturvp (still scornful) 

He has issued the order, on condition that we 
arbitrate the matter. ... (His tone changes.) 
We’ve whipped the dogs into a state of submis- 
sion, and now they come cringing and whining for 


sympathy. 
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Kine 


You will arbitrate with them, of course. 


NortTHRuUP 


Oh, we'll arbitrate, right enough—with ma- 
chine-guns. (He turns to go out.) 


Kine 


Your resignation, I take it, is not forthcoming. 


Norturvup (with a sardonic flourish) 
Your Majesty, I shall hand in my resignation 
on the day when my majority in Parliament has 
ceased to exist. Until then, I shall continue to 
submerge myself in the service of my country. 


Kine 


Whether you resign or not, Northrup, this 
matter will be settled, without machine-guns. 


NortTurup 
And by whom? 
Kine 
By me. 
Norrurup 
Oh—by you! 
Kine 


Yes—and I don’t need your army or your 
hand-picked parliament. I have another form of 
power on my side. 
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NorTHRuP 
What power, may I ask? 
Kine 
The people. 
Nortrurvup 
Are you referring to the loyal subjects who 
have just been shelling your palace? 


Kine 
I am referring to those backward, ignorant 
fools who are impressed by catch phrases and 
symbols. 
(ANNE and GRanTON come in, carrying glasses 
and champagne bottles.) 


Norrurvup (laughing) 
Go ahead, sir. Use the people for all they’re 
worth. But first be entirely sure they are on your 
side. (He salutes and goes out.) 


ANNE 
What was he bellowing about? 


Kine 
He was just putting me in my place. 


ANNE 
Oh—don’t let him bother you, father. What 
you need is some champagne. 
(They deposit the glasses and bottles on the 
desk. Granton starts to open a bottle.) 
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Kine 
The revolution is over. 


ANNE 
What? 
Kine 
Yes—they’ve given in—and Northrup has 
graciously decided not to resign. 


ANNE 
Oh, Lord—now we have nothing to celebrate. 


GRANTON 
Northrup is becoming insufferably insolent, 
sir. Why, when he came in this evening he sat 
down at your desk as though he owned the 
places <=. 
Kine 
I know, Granton—but I talked back to him. 
Oh, yes—I was very brave. I told him I intended 
to appeal to the people. (He looks up at the hole 
in the ceiling.) The people! 


GRANTON 
And Doctor Fellman, sir—what did he say? 


Kine 
I was instructed to abdicate. 


ANNE 
That’s it, father—abdicate. Get us all out of 
this mess. 
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Kine 


And leave the country in a worse one? 


ANNE 
What can you do about that? You know 
you’re helpless. Why not admit it? Let North- 
rup and Fellman fight it out among themselves. 
They will anyway. ... (The Kine paces up and 
down followed by ANNE, who paces with him as 
she talks.) Oh, what’s the sense of wasting our 
lives here any longer? We’re of no use to them. 
They have nothing but contempt for us. All they 
care about is themselves—their grievances, their 
problems and their filthy politics. Let’s get out of 
here, father—let’s get out while we can. They 
don’t want us—and we certainly don’t want them. 

(A shot is fired outside.) 


Kine (starting) 
Was that a cork? 


GRANTON 


It sounded like a shot, sir. (He goes to the win- 
dow and looks out.) 
ANNE 


Maybe it’s started again. 


Kine 
What was it, Granton? 
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GRANTON 
I can’t see, sir—there’s a tremendous mob of 
people down there. 


Buent (entering) 


Your Majesty! An assassin has just made an 
attempt on General Northrup’s life—— 


Kine 
An assassin! 
BLENT 
As the General was going down the palace 
steps, this man rushed from the crowd and fired 
pointblank. The bullet grazed the General’s 
cheek. 
(Birten rushes in, terribly agitated. He is 
followed by Putrrs.) 


Birten 
It’s a terrible thing, sir! <A shocking thing! 
There may be attacks like that on any of us at 
any time. 


Kine (genuinely disturbed) 
It’s worse than shocking, Birten. It’s stupid, 
idiotic. These men are asking for fair play—and 
they try to achieve it by resorting to murder. 


Birten 
Thank God, it wasn’t successful! 
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GRANTON (at the window) 
The crowd down there is in a terrible state of 
excitement. 
Kine 
I’d better appear on the balcony. It might re- 
assure them. 
BirtEn 
I wouldn’t, sir. The temper of the mob is vio- 
lently hostile. 
GRANTON 
I don’t like the looks of them, sir. 
(The Kine starts for the balcony.) 


ANNE 
Don’t go out there, father. Don’t doit! Some 
one might try to assassinate you. 


Kine 
Don’t worry, Anne, I’ll be perfectly safe. If 
the revolutionists couldn’t hit Northrup at close 
range, they won’t harm me. (The Kine steps out 
to the balcony and is greeted with a tremendous 
burst of cheers from below. He turns and smiles, 
first at Anne, then at Birten. The cheering 

swells into a gigantic roar.) 


CurtTAIN. 
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ACT III 


The scene is the same—a week having passed 
since the events of Act II. The damage done by 
the shells has been repaired. It is the day of 
Anne’s wedding, and there are several vases of 
flowers about. 

At the desk sits the Queen. Her two months 
tour of America has had no perceptible effect on 
her character or characteristics; she is as vivid, 
as emphatic, as ever. She is writing something or 
other with her usual determination. 


The two Lapies 1x WaitTrne are standing at the 
left, waiting for orders. They glance nervously 
at each other, but neither dares to speak. 

The QurEN, paying no attention to them, 
pushes the bell button vigorously, then goes on 
with her writing. PuHiprs comes im. 


Puirrs 


Did Your Majesty ring? 


QUEEN 
Tell the King I want to see him here at once. 


PuHIpps 
Very good, ma’am. (He goes out. After a 
pause, the QuEEN looks up at the Lavies.) 
127 
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QUEEN 
Do you two ninnies propose to stand there for- 
ever—gaping and gawking? 


First Lapy 
Why no, ma’am, we—— 


Srconp Lapy 
We'll be glad to do anything, ma’am. 


QUEEN 
Then why not go do it? 
(The Lavtgs exchange glances.) 


First Lapy 


Yes, ma’am, but I’m afraid we don’t 


Sreconp Lapy 
We don’t really know just what we’re to do— 
now. 
QUEEN 
Oh, I see. There are a thousand and one im- 
portant matters to be attended to around this 
palace, and you, between you, can’t find one of 
them. 
Seconp Lapy 


If you’d make a suggestion, ma’am 


QUEEN 
Of course. It’s up to me to outline your duties 
for you. Do I have to attend to everything? Do 
I? Answer me that! (The First Lapy is about to 
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speak, but the QureEN cuts her off.) Will the 
King so much as lift his little finger to help me? 
Not he! Will my daughter take the slightest in- 
terest in her own wedding? She will not. Oh, no 
—all the work, all the responsibility, is left to me. 
If I weren’t here to toil and slave, there wouldn’t 
be any wedding. 
First Lapy 
Yes, ma’am. 
QUEEN 

Go on up to Her Royal Highness’s apartments 

and make yourselves useful. 


Botu Lanies 
Yes, ma’am. 
(They curtsey and go out, gratefully, at the 
left. Purprs enters.) 


PHIPPS 

His Majesty, the King. 

(The Kine comes in. He is wearing a gorgeous 
dress uniform, burdened with gaudy orders and 
decorations, and is very self-conscious. Puiprs 
goes out.) 


QUEEN (continuing writing) 
Where have you been? 


Kine 
Now don’t scold me, Martha. Tm all ready for 
the wedding. 
(The QuEEN eyes him.) 
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QUEEN 


Come here and let me look at you. (The Kine 
goes over to the desk. The QuEEN straightens his 
medals.) Where is the Order of St. Christopher? 


Kine 


I didn’t have room for it. 


QUEEN 
Well, find room for it! 


Kine 


I shall, dear. (He starts towards the left, cross- 
ing behind the desk.) 


QUEEN 


I’ve had enough trouble getting this palace 
patched up without having to worry about your 
personal appearance. . . . where are you going? 


Kine 


I—I just thought I’d put that order on—be- 
fore I forget it. 
(The QuEEN presses the bell button.) 


QUEEN 


You can do that later. (PEriey enters.) Tell 
the Princess Anne to come here. 


PETLEY 


Yes, ma’am. (He goes out.) 
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QUEEN 
I want you to talk to Anne. 


Kine 
Why, dear? I have nothing in particular to 
say. 
QUEEN 
I don’t know what happened to Anne while I 
was away. That absurd revolution seems to have 
gone to her head. 
Kine 
Anne is very independent, the poor girl. 


QUEEN 
Independent! She’s positively mutinous. But 
she must be made to understand that we shan’t 
tolerate any signs of insubordination to-day. If 
there were to be an outburst of temperament dur- 
ing the ceremony ... Well, you know what 
Prince William is like. 


Kine 
I do. 
QUEEN 
He’d pack up and go home without another 
word. 
Kine 
Would that be such a tragedy? 


QUEEN 
It would be disastrous. If this marriage fails 
to go through, our position will be weakened be- 
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yond repair. . . . I want you to explain this to 
Anne. She pays some attention to you—heaven 
knows why. You must speak to her—and be firm! 


Kine 
Yes, dear. 
(AnneE comes in. She is in a mood of sullen 
resentfulness.) 
ANNE 
What do you want? 


QUEEN 
Your father has some things to say to you. I 
shall go. (She goes out, with one backward 
glance at the Kine. She carries with her the sheet 
of paper on which she has been writing.) 
(The Kine paces up and down, nervously.) 


ANNE 
Well, father—what is it? 


Kine 
Do sit down, Anne. (ANNE sits down on the 
settee, rigidly erect. The Kine finally crosses 
and plants himself boldly before her.) Vm going 
to be very firm with you. ... If you catch me 
being otherwise than firm, please speak to me 
about it. (He turns and goes to the right.) 


ANNE 
What is it that mother told you to tell me? 
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Kine (leaning on the desk) 

I am to give you this bit of advice: When the 
archbishop asks you, “Do you take this man for 
your wedded husband?” you are to respond, “I 
do.” You are not to instruct him to go to hell. 


ANNE 
But suppose I feel like saying just that? 


Kine (earnestly) 

To-day, Anne, you are to have no feelings, of 
any sort whatever. You are to freeze yourself 
into a state of numbness, and remain thus until 
the last of the wedding-guests has gone home. 
Then, if any apropos remarks should occur to 
you, you may direct them at your husband. 


ANNE 
Pll kill myself first. 


Kine 
No, no, Anne. That’s another thing you posi- 
tively must not do. 


ANNE (rising) 
Father! Are you going to let this thing hap- 
pen? Are you going to stand by and joke about 
it while they’re murdering my soul? 


Kine 
I gave you your chance to go, during the revo- 
lution. You didn’t take it. 
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ANNE 
I couldn’t take it then. I couldn’t! Can’t you 
see why? 
Kine 
You did the right thing then, Anne—and I was 
glad and I was sorry that you did it. You bear 
the curse of royalty, Anne—you’ll always do the 
right thing, even when you know in your heart 
that it’s the wrong thing. 


ANNE 


I wish they’d stood us up before a firing-squad 
that night. It would have been a lot less inglori- 
ous than this. 

(Puiprs enters at the right.) 


Putprs 


His Imperial Highness, Prince William of 
Greck. 
(The Ktne looks at Annz, and Anne looks at 
the Kine.) 
Kine 


Should we ask him in? 


ANNE (eagerly) 


Perhaps—perhaps he’s changed his mind. Per- 
haps he’s come to beg himself out of it. 


Kine 


Bring him in at once, Phipps. 
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ANNE (gasping with excitement) 


I can’t believe it. It’s too good to 


Puirrs 

His Imperial Highness, Prince William. 

(Prince WituraM enters. He is a tall, slender 
young man, with a weak but handsome face. He 
wears a small mustache, and is immaculately 
barbered. His stylish uniform is close-fitting, and 
he wears tt well. He is graceful in his movements, 
pleasantly mannered—and rather attractive, 
withal. He speaks slowly, deliberately and confi- 
dently—as does one who is not accustomed to in- 
terruption. There is the suggestion of a Slavic 
accent in his speech.) 


Kine 


Good morning, William. 


Prince (bowing low) 


Your Majesty. Your Royal Higness. (He 
goes over to ANNE and kisses her hand.) 


Kine 


We’re surprised to see you—pleasantly sur- 
prised, I hasten to add. 


PRINCE 


I came here expressly to see the bride. (He 
turns to the Kine.) ‘To tell the truth, sir, I had 
hoped that I might see her alone. 
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Kine ‘ 
Oh! I see. You undoubtedly have something of 
an intimately personal nature to discuss. 


PRINCE 

Exactly. 

Kine 

In which case, I shall seize the opportunity to 
go for a ride on my bicycle. (He goes out at the 
right.) 

Prince (to ANNE) 

Shall we both sit down? 

(Anne sits down on the settee. For a moment, 
Prince Witu1aM considers the advisability of sit- 
ting down beside her, thinks better of it, and goes 
to the armchair at the right.) 


ANNE (encouragingly) 


There is evidently something on your mind. 


PRINCE 
There is—and I don’t like to have it there. I 
like to keep my mind free from encumbrances. I 
came here at this rather odd hour to unburden 
myself. 
ANNE 
Go ahead. Don’t hesitate to say anything to 
me. 
PRINCE 
Since I arrived in this dull country, I’ve been 
allowed to see you only in a more or less official 
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capacity. I came to go through the ordeal of 
courtship and marriage—and I’ve spent my en- 
tire time so far laying wreaths on graves. I’ve 
had no chance to talk to you. 


ANNE 


Are—are you worried about our marriage? 


Prince 
To tell you the truth, I am. 


ANNE (delighted) 
I thought so! 
_ Prince 


I may as well begin by telling you I don’t like 
you. I don’t like you a bit. 


ANNE 
And you would like to be released? 


PRINCE 


I most certainly would. 


ANNE (jumping up) 

Then I release you. I won’t hold you against 

your will. 
PRINCE 

Do sit down. Your knees are your most at- 
tractive feature. You should show them more. 
(Anne is about to resent this, vocally, but decides 
that it would be extremely unwise to antagonize 
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the Prince. When she sits down, however, she 
is careful to pull her skirt over her knees.) I said 
I should like to be released. That doesn’t mean 
that I am asking to be released. 


AnNneE (now thoroughly and openly enraged) 
Then what do you want, you worm? What are 
you getting at? 
PRINCE 
I merely want to talk to you. 


ANNE 
You’ll have plenty of chance to talk to me. 


PRINCE 
Ah yes—but that will be as man to wife. I am 
anxious to say a few things while our relationship 
is still on a fairly friendly basis. . . . I came here 
to ask you to be a reasonably good sport. I know 
that’s a great deal to demand of any woman—but 
I’m one of those credulous asses who always hope 
for the best. 
ANNE 
What difference does it make to you whether or 
not I’m a good sport? 


PRINCE 
My interest is not entirely academic. After 
all, I shall have to live with you for fully two 
weeks. 


Anne (looking away) 
Well? 
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PRINCE 
As I’ve already hinted—I don’t like you. You 
are almost the opposite of appealing to me. For 
some reason, your rather glacial charms have 
failed to stimulate me in the slightest. The pros- 
pect of a honeymoon with you leaves me cold and 
shivering. 
ANNE 
This marriage should be a jolly experience for 
us both. 
PRINCE 
I could pick a dozen girls from the chorus of 
any Parisian revue, any one of whom would be a 
vastly more desirable companion during the forth- 
coming fortnight. 
ANNE 


You'll probably do just that. 


PRINCE 

Of course I shall—a little later on. But, in 
the meantime, you and I are compelled to do what 
is vulgarly known as our duty. If you have lis- 
tened to as many stupid speeches as I have, you 
will know that all the future hopes and aspira- 
tions of two great nations are entrusted to us. 
The thought is revolting to you; it is none too 
palatable to me. But the fact remains, we are 
about to be married—and we must make the most 
of it. 
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Awne (frigidly) 

Go ahead and make the most of it, if you want 
to—but don’t expect any hearty co-operation 
from me. 

PRINCE 


You’re not very helpful. 


ANNE 


I don’t mean to be helpful. 
(The Prince rises, goes to the desk, and talks 
across it to ANNE.) 


Prince 

Look here, Anne. The public has been fooled 
by stories of our clandestine romance on the Ri- 
viera. They picture us as an unusually amorous 
couple. Why shouldn’t we fool ourselves for a 
little while? Wm perfectly willing to swallow my 
prejudices against you, and pretend to be a pas- 
sionate lover. Why not respond? 


ANNE 


So that’s it. You want me to make love to you. 


Prince 
I don’t ask you to simulate any burning ardor. 
If you'll forgive me for saying so, you’re not quite 
the type for that. But I do ask you, for God’s 
sake, Anne, unbend a little. 
(Granton comes in from the left.) 
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GRAaNTON 
Oh—I beg your pardon. (He turns and starts 
to go.) 
ANNE 
Don’t go, Freddie. (She runs to him, projects 
herself into his arms, and bursts into tears.) 


GrantTon 
Anne! My darling! What’s the matter? 
(The Prince watches this passionate outburst 
with amused interest.) 


PRincr 


Why, Anne—I’ve misjudged you grossly. 


ANNE (vehemently) 
This is the man I love—the man I'll always 


love. 
Prince 


But why didn’t you tell me? Granton—I beg 
to apologize to you. I’ve been making indecent 
proposals to your fiancée. 


GRANTON 


She’s not my fiancée, she’s yours. I never had 
any claim on her—never—except that I love her. 


ANNE 
And I love you. I could never even pretend to 
love any one else. 
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PRINCE 
That does make it a bit awkward. 


GRANTON 
I know it does and I’m terribly sorry—not for 
you, but for her. . . . There’s only one thing for 
me to do, Anne. I must get out, go away. 


PrRINcE 
Not at all. You must come and see us often. 
I shall count on you to keep Anne amused. 


GRANTON 
Damn you, you rotten... 


PRINCE 
Oh! I see that you resent that. You are evi- 
dently a very upright young gentleman. But, I 
must ask you, as I have asked Anne, to be just 
a bit less stern, less rigidly moral, in your atti- 
tude. 
GRANTON 
You needn’t concern yourself about my atti- 
tude. I tell you, neither of you will ever see me 
again. 
AwNneE (clinging to him) 
Freddie! Don’t say that! 
PRINCE 


No—I beg of you don’t say that. You love 
Anne—and Anne, to my great surprise, loves you. 
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I regret that I, through no choice of my own, 
have come between you two. But when Anne and 
I have discharged our obligations to posterity— 
then I shall cheerfully remove myself and allow 
you two delightful lovers to come together again. 


GraNnTON 
What a beastly suggestion! 


ANNE 
It sounds like you! 
Prince 
But isn’t that the perfect solution? I think it 
is. . . . So come—do let us be civilized. Let us 


forget, for the moment, our finer sensibilities. 
We'll have to do that anyway, you know. 
(Puirprs enters.) 


Puipps 
His Majesty, the King. 
(The Kine comes in. He is surprised to see 
GRANTON.) 
Kine 
Well, is everything settled? 
(ANNE sinks down dejectedly on the settee.) 


ANNE 
Yes—everything is settled. 


Kine 
I take it that the wedding has not been can- 
celled. 
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PRINCE ; 
Oh, no, Your Majesty. We’re more desper: 
ately in love than ever. 


Kine 
How charming. 


Prince (to ANNE) 

I really must be moving on, now. But we shall 
meet again at the altar, with the wedding bells 
ringing merrily, the organ booming forth its im- 
pressive message of . . . 


Anne (flatly) 
Oh, shut up. 
PRINCE 
Good-by, Anne. (He kisses her hand, to her 
intense disgust. He then addresses Granton.) 
Good-by, young man—my congratulations. (He 
turns to the Kinc.) Good day, sir. 


Kine 
Good day, my dear boy. 
(Prince WILuAM crosses to the right, then 
turns.) 
Prince 
And, Anne—thank you for the display of ani- 
mation. It’s been most encouraging. (He goes 
out.) 
Kine 
What a curious young man! 
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ANNE 


He’s loathesome! (She rises and goes back to- 
ward the window.) 


GRANTON 


It is my duty to tell you, sir, that I shall have 
to resign from Your Majesty’s service. 


Kine (sitting down at the desk) 
Of course, Granton. You’re going away—far 
BWA Y He 6s 
GRANTON 
Yes, sir. 
Kine 
Youw’re going away—to forget. 


GRANTON 
Yes, sir. 
Kine 
Have you selected a destination? 


GRANTON 

No, sir—not yet. Wherever it is, it will be a 

long way off. 
Kine 

Let me recommend the Malay Archipelago. I 
believe there’s a home there for disappointed lov- 
ers. 

ANNE (coming to the desk) 

I can’t go through with it, father. I can’t let 

Freddie go—I’d much rather kill myself. 
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Kine ‘ 
You may have that done for you, my dear. 


GRANTON 


What do you mean, sir? 
(The Kine looks to right and left. Then comes 
close to them and speaks in a low tone.) 


Kine 


I’m going to tell you a state secret. You must 
promise, both of you, never to breathe a word of 
Tisewa vie 

GRANTON 

Naturally, sir. 

Kine 


There’s to be a meeting here in a few minutes, 
attended by Doctor Fellman and his friend, Laker, 
the Anarchist. If we don’t pacify Laker, there 
will be a frightful red demonstration before the 
wedding ceremony. 


ANNE 


What sort of demonstration? 


Kine 


The usual thing—bombs, bullets and so forth. 


ANNE 
Would it be like the revolution? 
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Kine 
It would be worse than the revolution. We’d 
probably be blown to bits—all of us—including 
our royal guests. 
ANNE 


It’s the hand of God! 


Kine 
What did you say? 


ANNE 
I said it’s the hand of God! He’s answering 
my prayers. Yes, I’ve prayed. I’ve tried every- 
thing. I prayed to God to strike me dead rather 
than force me into this degrading marriage. 


GRANTON 
But how did you find out about this, sir? 


Kine 
I’ve been having some more visits from Doctor 
Fellman. He told me. 


GRANTON 
But this is terrible, sir. We ought to warn 
General Northrup and the police. . . . 


Kine 
We shall do nothing of the kind. This is my 
own private secret, and I don’t intend to share it 
with General Northrup. 
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ANNE 


That’s right, father. Don’t you do anything 
to interfere with the Anarchists. 


GRANTON 


You mustn’t let Anne go outside the palace to- 
day, sir. Let them have their ceremony here. 


Kine 
The ceremony will be at the Cathedral as 
planned. We mustn’t disappoint the archbishop, 
who has arranged a very elaborate candle display 
for the occasion. 


GRANTON 
You can’t take any chances with the Anarch- 
ists, sir. No member of the royal family ought to 
venture out into that mob. 


Kine 
We hope to talk the Anarchists into a state of 
reasonable calm. 
ANNE 
You don’t mean to say you’re trying to prevent 
them. . . . 
Kine 
I’ve asked Fellman to bring Laker here, to the 
palace, this morning. I’m going to introduce 
them both to your mother. 


a AO ee Tae ee 
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ANNE 
In other words, you’re deliberately ruining the 
last chance I have to escape from Prince William. 


Kine 
I suppose you’d rather be shattered by a bomb 
than by Prince William of Greck. 


ANNE 
I wouldn’t have to look at the bomb. 


GRANTON 
I'd rather have it end that way, Anne—if I 
could be with you. 
Kine 
Well, you can’t be with her, Granton. When 
Anne drives to the Cathedral, I shall be at her 
side. Furthermore, we’re not going to make the 
trip in a tank, we’re riding in the royal coach, 
which is far from bombproof. 


ANNE 
And you’re thinking of your own safety—not 
of my life. 
Kine 
T don’t want any of us to be killed. 


ANNE 
Father—have pity on me. Understand that 
I’m desperate—that I have no hope—nothing but 
unspeakable horror to look forward to. Let the 
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Anarchists throw their bombs. Don’t try to talk 
them out of it. 


Pettey (entering) 

Her Majesty, the Queen. 

(The QuEEN enters. She is dressed gorgeously 
for the wedding. She holds the same sheet of 
paper in her hand. Anne goes to the back and 
stands by the window.) 


QUEEN 
Here, Granton. I want you to see that this is 
handed at once to the archbishop. It’s the pray- 
er that he’s to deliver at the conclusion of the 
ceremony. 
GRrANTON 
Yes, ma’am. (He takes the paper and goes 
out.) 
Kine 
Is it something you composed yourself, my 
dear? 
QUEEN 
Yes—TI wouldn’t leave it to that old numbskull. 
He’d say just the wrong thing, and it would get 
into the newspapers. ... Lord—I have to 
think of everything. 


ANNE (coming down to the desk) 
Father! Are you going to stop them? 
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QUEEN (turning to ANNE) 
Do you realize that you are to be ready to leave 
the palace at a quarter to twelve—sharp? 


ANNE (dully) 


Yes, mother—I’ve memorized the whole list of 
instructions. 
QUEEN 


Then please start dressing. You can’t slip into 
a wedding-gown as though it were a bathing-suit, 
you know. 
ANNE 


All right, mother. Tl start. (She goes to the 
left, then turns to the Kine. There is anguished 
appeal in her voice.) Father! Let them throw 
their bombs. Id rather die—I’d rather die! 
(She goes out.) 

QUEEN 
What on earth is the matter with her? 


Kine 
She’s just had a talk with Prince William of 
Greck and she’s a bit upset . . . Poor Anne. 
QUEEN 


Poor Anne, indeed! That rebellious young 
lady doesn’t know when she’s in luck. (She 
crosses to the right and sits down in the arm- 
chair.) 
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Kine 
Do you remember the day of our wedding? 
QUEEN 
I do. 
Kine 
What were your emotions then? How did you 
feel? What did you think about? 


QUEEN 
I was grimly determined to do my duty. 


Kine 


And you did. (He goes over to her—she is 
sitting, very erect, in the chair. He takes her 
hand.) Didn’t you feel a spark of rebelliousness, 
Martha? Wasn’t there some small but insistent 
voice within you that said, “Run away—run away 
—before it’s too late. Save your life—save your 
love—save your only hope of happiness.” Didn’t 
you hear that voice, Martha? Didn’t you have to 
fight hard, hard, to suppress it? 


QUEEN (in a low voice) 

I did suppress it. My strength was greater 
than my weakness. I didn’t run away—lI went to 
the Cathedral, and I faced you at the altar—and 
when we stepped out onto the balcony, to be 
cheered by the crowds, I smiled on them, to let 


them know I was happy. Have you forgotten 
that I smiled? 
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Kine 
No, Martha—I haven’t forgotten that smile. 
It was a gruesome smile. When I saw it, I wanted 
to say to you: “Please go back to him, to the 
man you love, whoever he is. Don’t ruin your 
poor young life for my sake.” 


QUEEN (her dominant assurance returning) 


I didn’t ruin my life. Dve made a success of it 
—in the face of my people’s distrust and suspi- 
cion—and your damnable indifference. I’ve 
served my country well—and I want my daughter 
to be worthy of the honorable tradition that she 
inherits. 

(The Kine goes back to the desk and sits 
down.) 

Kine 


Poor Anne! She’ll be a rotten queen. 
(Pures comes in.) 


PuHIprs 
General Northrup and the Marquess of Birten 
to see Your Majesties. 


Kine (starting up) 
Oh, Lord! I don’t want to see them now! 


QUEEN 
Why not? 
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Kine 
Well, the fact is, dear—Northrup and I had a 
little argument the night of the revolution 
ONG oes, oa 
QUEEN 
Did he dare to dispute you? 


Kine 
Yes, and what is more, I dared to dispute him. 
So we haven’t been exactly on speaking terms 
since. . 
QUEEN 
What nonsense! You need pay no attention to 
that blow-hard Northrup. Tell him to come in, 
Phipps. I'll settle him! (She crosses to the set- 
tee at the right and assumes her formal chair- 
woman-of-the-reception-committee pose.) 


PuHIPPs 

His Supreme Excellency, the Premier. 
(Norturup crashes in, without waiting for 
Puiprs to conclude the routine announcement. 
Puipps is duly outraged by this breach of eti- 
quette, and casts a look of aggrieved disapproval 
at Norturup’s oblivious back.) His Excellency, 
the Foreign Minister. 

(Birten enters. Putrrs, with another glance 
at NorTHRUP, goes out.) 


NorTHRUP 
Your Majesty. I’ve been informed by the 
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Greckian Ambassador of a conspiracy to prevent 
the wedding. 
QUEEN 
What! 
BirtENn 
It is true, ma’am. The Ambassador has just 
warned us that the Princess Anne is planning an 
elopement. 
QUEEN (aghast) 
An elopement! With whom? 


NortTHRup 
With that snippy young secretary of yours, sir 
—Frederick Granton. 


QUEEN 
I don’t believe it! 
Kine 
What is the source of this information? 


BirTeEn 

The source is none other than Prince William 
himself, sir. The Princess informed him that she 
is in love with Granton, and her actions confirmed 
He ' 

NortTurup 

We’ve had Granton arrested. He’s in the pal- 

ace guard-house now. 


BirtTen 
He has confessed that he has made love to Her 
Highness. 
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Kine 


What do you propose to do with Granton? 


QUEEN (flaming) 
Execute him without further delay. 


Kine 
But he hasn’t been proved guilty of conspiracy. 


QUEEN 
No proof is needed. I never trusted that sneak, 
anyway. 
BirTEN 
I have a suggestion to offer, ma’am. There is a 
tramp steamer that sails in an hour—for the west 
coast of South America. Its first stop is at the 


Panama Canal. Why not place Granton aboard 
that boat? 


NorTHRUP 


It would be safer to shoot him. We can afford 
to take no chances with that young fellow. 


QUEEN 
General Northrup is right. ... Oh, the 
scoundrel—I could kill him myself. 


Kine 
Now, please—please. An execution would be 
much too messy. It would create talk. I favor 
Birten’s plan. It’s infinitely more sensible. 
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QUEEN 
No one need know that he’d been put to death. 


BirTEN 
Permit me to say, ma’am, that his father might 
become inquisitive. 
QUEEN 
Who cares what his father thinks. He’s a 
plumber! 
Kine 
A wholesale plumber, my dear! And don’t for- 
get, Northrup, old Mr. Granton is one of the 
principal contributors to your campaign funds. 


NortTHRUP 
Oh, well—we’ll put him on the ship then. 


Kine 
I'll write out the order of exile. (The Kine 
sits down at the desk, presses a bell-button, and 
starts to write.) 
QUEEN 
This is the crowning outrage! To think that 
this has been going on, in this very palace, and 
that neither the King nor I should have known 
about it. 
(Purers enters.) 
Kine 
It does seem incomprehensible, doesn’t it. . . . 
Oh, Phipps. Send Major Blent to me at once. 
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Puirrs 


Very good, Your Majesty. (He goes out. The 
Kine goes on, writing rapidly.) 


QUEEN 
I wonder who started this miserable, sordid af- 
fair. 
Kine (looking up) 
What affair? 
QUEEN 


Between Anne and Granton. 


Kine 


It wasn’t an affair. It was a romance. (He 
resumes his writing.) 


QUEEN 


I’m certain it was all Anne’s fault. She trap- 
ped that poor, weak young man into it. 


BirTEN 


I think you’re unjust to Her Royal Highness, 
ma’am. Propinquity is the real cause. 


NortTarup 


I recommended that Granton be removed from 
the palace months ago. 


QUEEN 
It was probably too late, even then. 
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Kine 
It’s invariably too late in a case like this. Old 
Mother Nature is always too quick for us. (He 
signs his name with a flourish. BiLENT comes in.) 
There, Northrup. Will you countersign this and 
make it entirely legal? (Norrurur reads the or- 
der.) Oh, Blent. 
BLeNntT 
Yes, sir. 
Kine 
I understand that Granton is confined in the 
guard-house. 
BLentT 
Yes, sir. 
Kine 
We have just drawn up an order for his exile. 
You are to execute that order. Detail six men to 
take him in a closed car to the harbor and place 
him on board the—what’s the name of that boat, 
Birten? 
Birten (consulting a note) 
The S. S. Calao, Captain Wicklet commanding. 
(Nortrurup, having satisfied himself that the 
document is entirely in order, countersigns it.) 


Kine 
You are to give the Captain this order, signed 
by me and countersigned by the Premier. It will 
contain full instructions. (He hands the order to 
B.ienr.) 
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NorTHruP 


And see that the prisoner is not put aboard 
until the last minute before sailing. I suggest 
that you remain with him, Major, till the ship is 
well out of the harbor. 


Kine 


Yes—Granton might be a good swimmer. 


BirtEn 


You can come back with the pilot-boat. 


BLEeNntT 
Yes, sir. 
QUEEN 
If this prisoner escapes, the man or men re- 
sponsible will be put to death. Do you hear that? 


BiLentT 
Yes, ma’am. Will that be all? 


Kine 


That will be all, Major. 
(BLENT salutes and goes out.) 


BirtTEen 


Thank heaven we caught that in time. If the 
Princess had eloped at this moment, our nation 
would have been disgraced. 


NorTHRUP 
We’d be the laughing-stock of the world. 
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QUEEN 


The blow would have finished me. 
(Pures enters.) 


Puiprs 


Doctor Fellman is here, accompanied . . 


NortTurup 
Fellman! 
BirTEN (All 
Doctor Fellman! at 
once) 
Kine (sotto voce) 
Oh, my God! 


QUEEN 
What does he want? 


Puipps 
He says he has an appointment with His Maj- 
esty. Heis accompanied .. . 


NortTurup 
Is this true, sir? 


QUEEN (to the Kine) 
What does this mean? 


Puiprs 
Doctor Fellman is accompanied by .. . 


QUEEN 
I have asked you—what does this mean? 
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Kine 
It means—that Doctor Fellman—has an ap- 
pointment—with me. 


QuEEN (to Putpps) 

Tell Doctor Fellman that His Majesty cannot 

see him. 
Puipps 

Very good, ma’am—and how about the 

other. - 
Norturvp (his suspicions aroused) 
It might be a matter of importance. 


Kine (desperately) 
It is important. The anarchists are planning 
to throw bombs. 
QUEEN 
Bombs! At whom? 


Kine 
At you—at me—at all of us. 


NortTHruP 
When? 
Kine 
To-day—this morning. . . . 


BirnTtEn 
Good God! 
Norrurup 
It isn’t possible. My secret service knows 
everything. 
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Kine 
Not quite everything, general. For instance, 
they are evidently not aware that the anarchists 
are determined to blow up the Cathedral during 
the wedding ceremony. 


NorTHRuP 
I'd like to see them try. 


Kine 
I shouldn’t. Some one might get hurt. That’s 
why I have invited Doctor Fellman to come here 
to the palace. 
QuEEN 
You invited him? 
Kine 
I did. Furthermore, I invited some one else. 
(To Putrrs.) Is Doctor Fellman alone? 


Puirrs 
He is not, sir. As I was attempting to explain, 
sir, Doctor Fellman is accompanied by a Mr. 
Laker. 
NorTHRuP 
Laker! Is that dirty anarchist here too? 


QuEEN 
I won’t have him in the palace! 


Kine 
But he is in the palace, already. 
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QUEEN 
Then have him put out, at once! 


Kine 
No, dear—we must talk to him, in a nice, friend- 
ly way. If we don’t, he and the rest of the an- 
archists will probably spoil all our plans for the 
wedding. 
QUEEN 
What could they do to prevent the wedding? 


Kine 
Well—they could assassinate Prince William 
of Greck, for one thing—thereby removing the 
bridegroom... . 
NorTHrRuP 
Tl have Fellman and Laker arrested. 


QUEEN 
That’s it. We'll hold them as hostages. 


Kine 
No—I advise against that. Laker had to have 
my personal guarantee of immunity before Fell- 
man could persuade him to come here. If that 
guarantee is violated, the bombs will burst with a 
vengeance. 


Birten (to the QuEEN) 
I think, your Majesty, all things considered, we 
will do well to see these fellows—and—ah—and 
reason with them. 
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Kine (humbly grateful) 
Thank you, Birten. 


QUEEN 
Very well. I consent to see them—under pro- 
test. 
NorTHRupP 
You’d better let me do the talking. 


QUEEN 
Thank you, General Northrup—but I think 
you can safely leave the situation in my hands. 
Bring them in, Phipps. 
(The Krve enjoys a silent smile at this rebuff.) 


Purrrs (parting the curtains) 

You may come in Doctor Fellman—and Mr. 
Laker. (He says this in his most patronizing and 
disdainful tone.) 

(There is a general movement to the left as 
FreLiman and Laxer come in at the right... . 
Laker is a youngish man—dark, ominous and 
nervously alert. He is very thin, quite pale and 
far from menacing physically. But the threat of 
intellectual force is obviously there.) 


Kine (rising) 
Good morning, gentlemen. 


FeLiman anv Laker (bowing) 
Your Majesty. 
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Kine 
Permit me to present—Her Majesty the Queen. 


FELLMAN AND LAKER (bowing again) 


Your Majesty. 
(The QueEN barely nods her head.) 


Kine 

General Northrup—the Marquess of Birten—I 
believe you know. (Frtuman, Laxer, Norrtu- 
rupP, and Birten all bow. . . . The line-up ts as 
follows: from left to right—BirtTen, the QUEEN, 
seated, Norturup, the Kine, by the desk, FEu1- 
MAN and Laxer.) Now that we have disposed of 
that, I suggest that we begin without further de- 
lay. We’re all supposed to be at the Cathedral in 
half an hour. We must none of us be late. 

(The Kine sits down at the desk.) 


Laker (in a surprisingly resonant voice) 
Your Majesty knows the situation insofar as I 
and my party are concerned. You have been 
warned. 
Kine 
We have all been thoroughly warned. 


NorTHRUP 
I am happy to tell you, Mr. Laker, that your 
insolent attempts at intimidation mean nothing. 
My secret service is on the alert to suppress 
Anya. =. 
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Kine 
Now please, Northrup. Let’s not start the 
fighting at this early stage. We know about 
Laker’s threats, and Laker knows about your se- 
cret service. 
Laker 
I know a great deal more than you suspect, 
General Northrup. 


FEeLLMAN 
Now take it easy, Laker. We can at least be 
courteous. 
Laker 
Courtesy be damned! 


| QUEEN 

Sir! 

Laker (with poor grace) 

I beg Your Majesty’s pardon—but I didn’t 
come here to indulge in any namby-pamby mod- 
eration. 

NortTurup 

Nor did I. This is no subject for polite, draw- 
ing-room discussion. You radicals are raising an 
issue that can be settled only on the field of ac- 
tion! 

Kine 
There, you see, Laker. You and Northrup 


have a bond in common. 
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NorTurup 


I—have I a bond with a lawless regicide? 


LAKER 


Or I with a blustering bureaucrat? 


QUEEN 


Perhaps I have something to say about all this. 


Kine 
Your turn comes later, my dear. I now sug- 
gest that we call on Doctor Fellman to tell us, 
calmly and reasonably, just what this is all 
about? 
FELLMAN 
Your Majesty, a week ago the mob broke loose 
in open rebellion against the government. After 
a short but extremely bloody battle, the revolu- 
tionists occupied a position in the Cathedral 
square . . 
NortTHuruPp 
The stupidity of certain blockheaded officers 
was responsible for that. 
(Laker snorts. The Kine lights a cigarette.) 


FreLLMAN 


In any event, the rebel forces had gained their 
principal objective. (Birren leans over to speak 
to the QUEEN, in an undertone, his words being 
about as follows: “You must watch these men, 
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ma'am. Theyre prepared to stop at nothing in 
their campaign of terrorization. They’re playing 
on His Majesty’s sympathies, and it is essential 
that you take a firm hand in dealing with them.”’) 
At the moment when our cause appeared to be 
successful, I went to the War-office—to you, Gen- 
eral Northrup—and announced that the revolu- 
tionists were prepared to lay down their arms. 


LAKER 


On condition that our difficulties be submitted 
to impartial arbitration. 


_FELLMAN 
Your acceptance of our voluntary surrender 
constituted an acceptance of our terms. 


QUEEN 
What were those terms? 


LakER 
That the cause of all discontent—the unem- 
ployment problem—be relieved! 
(BirtTEN goes over and conducts a whispered 
conversation with NorTHRUP.) 


Freiiman (to the Ktnc) 
The unemployment problem has not been re- 
lieved. You, General Northrup, have refused 
even to consider a council of arbitration. 
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QUEEN 


And quite right, too. All this talk about terms 
and conditions is nonsense. 


LAKER 


It isn’t nonsense to the jobless men and women 
whose babies are starving. 


BrmtEen 
I am quite certain that the government has 
every intention of settling this distressing situa- 
tion as soon as—as soon as conditions permit. 


LAKER 


And when will that be? To-day? To-morrow? 
Our people are dying: we can’t wait. 


NortTHRUP 


We can do nothing about unemployment until 
we have the money available. 


Feiiman (to the Kine) 

May I inquire what is being done with the loan 
of a hundred millions that has been negotiated in 
America? 

QUEEN 

I knew it! You’re trying to rob our country of 
the money that I earned! 

(BirtenN again leans over to speak to the 
QUEEN.) 
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Laker 
The people must pay the interest. Some day 
they must pay the principal. They have a right 
to their share. (He turns suddenly to the Kine.) 
Is that unreasonable, Your Majesty? 


Kine (embarrassed) 
What? Oh—I’m so sorry. Im afraid I 


wasn’t listening. 


NortTHRupP 
Pay no attention to them, sir. These reds al- 
ways have plenty of fine theories at the tips of 
their tongues. But now we’re dealing with facts! 


FELLMAN 
What facts? 
NorTHRuP 
That I am in power. I control Parliament— 
and the army and navy. You can’t beat me down 
with theories. 
Laxer 
I told you so, Fellman. We wasted our time 
coming here to talk to these tyrants. 
(Bren goes over again to consult, in an un- 
dertone, with NorTHRUP. ) 


FELLMAN 
Your Majesty—I have tried to bring this busi- 
ness to a sensible conclusion. I’m afraid it can’t 
be done. 
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Kine 
Look here, Northrup. Why not agree to arbi- 
trate? 
Birten 
Ah, but we’ll be only too glad to arbitrate— 
won’t we, Northrup? 


NortTHRruP 
Oh, of course. We’ll be delighted to arbitrate! 


LakErR 
When? 
NortTuruP 
In due time. 
(Laxer advances to the desk.) 


Laker (with unqualified hostility) 


We've heard your promises before—and we 
don’t want any more of them. We demand a writ- 
ten guarantee—signed by the King. 


NortTuruPe 
I don’t care to be dictated to by you, Laker— 
not just yet. Written guarantees be damned! I 
beg Your Majesty’s pardon. (The QuEEN nods, 
ungraciously.) I shall arbitrate when I’m entirely 
ready to do so—and on my own terms, not yours. 


FELLMAN 


Then compromise is out of the question. 
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Laker 
We'll show you our strength to-day. We'll 
blow your crumbling monarchy into a thousand 
pieces. 
QUEEN 
You can’t be so base, so cowardly, as to take 
advantage of this wedding-day, when the entire 
population has turned out to celebrate and give 
thanks. 
FrELLMAN 
This occasion, ma’am, is made to order for an 
Anarchist uprising. 
QUEEN 
But every royal family in Europe is repre- 
sented here to-day. The Emperor and Empress 
of Greck are here. . 


Laker 

They’ll have to take their chances, along with 
the rest of you. If any of you reach the Cathe- 
dral alive, it will be due to an oversight on our 
part. 

(Norrurup advances to the desk and faces the 
embattled Laxer across it. The Kine, seated be- 
tween them, appears to be very much out of it.) 


NortTrururp 


You have the impudence to threaten your 
Queen, you vermin. By God—TI’ll see to it that 
you’re the first to die. 
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LaKEr 

I expect to die. So does every one of my fol- 
lowers. We’re not afraid of death—we’ve been 
too close to it—too long. (He shakes his fist in 
Norturup’s face.) But when we do fall, we'll 
drag you and your rotten government down with 
us. 

NortTHRrup 

You hear that, Your Majesties? ‘This is the 
way these rats arbitrate. (J’o Laxer.) ‘To-day 
we'll settle this matter—once and for all—as it 
should be settled, by force! And when we’ve beat- 
en you, don’t come crawling on hands and knees 
to surrender. There will be no talk of terms to- 
day. It will be a fight to the death! 


Laker 


To the death! (He turns and starts toward 
the door. Frtuman stops him.) 


FErELLMAN 


Very well. (He turns to the Kine.) Your 
Majesty, a great many people will be murdered in 
the streets to-day. The chances are that you and 
the Queen and your daughter will be among them. 
I give you this last warning in the hope that you 
will avail yourselves of it. 


Laker (to Norrurup) 
And the blood guilt will be yours 
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Nortrurup 
I accept it—with thanks! 


LAKER 


Come on, Fellman—we’ve talked enough! 


Kine 


Just one more moment, please. . . . Northrup 
—you may be willing to accept the blame for my 
death, but I can’t allow you to assume that bur- 
den. (He picks up the thin, leather-bound vol- 
ume which he had previously deposited on the 
desk.) I have here a copy of an extremely rare 
volume. It’s the constitution of our country. 
(Norrurvp glances at Brrten and smiles.) I 
dug it out of the library last night, and read it 
from cover to cover. It’s surprisingly interesting 
reading. 

LakER 

I must ask you to excuse me, sir. I have a lot 
to attend to. 

Kine 

You just attend to me, Laker. I won’t take up 
too much of your time... . as I say, I read the 
constitution and was particularly impressed by 
those passages which describe the duties and func- 
tions and powers of the King. (He turns to a 
page in the book, marks it with his finger and then 
stands up.) Northrup ... it is my command 
that Parliament be dissolved. 
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NorTHRUP 


What? 
Kine 


Parliament is dissolved. 


, QUEEN 


Have you gone completely mad? 


NorrTurupe 
You can’t do that! 


Kine 
Look it up in the constitution. (He points to 


the clause.) 
QUEEN 


What’s happened to you? 


Kine 


My dear, I have decided to give the royal pre- 
rogative some much-needed exercise. 


Brirten 


But this, sir—with no Parliament—there can 
be no law, no order. The state ceases to exist. 


Kine 
Oh, no, it doesn’t, Birten. (He taps his 
chest.) Iam the state! 


Nortrurupe 


I will not be a party to such idiocy. 
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Kine 


You mean you resign? 


NortTHRUP 

I do. 

(The Kine takes a sheet of paper from the 
desk, dips a pen in ink, and hands them to Nortu- 
RUP.) 

Kine 

I’ve had your resignation typewritten, North- 
rup—yjust in case... you sign down here. 
(The Krve holds out the constitution, on which 
rests the sheet of paper, while NorTuHRUvP scrawls 
his signature.) Thank you. (The Kine blows on 
the signature to dry it.) Doctor Fellman, I call 
upon you to accept the Premiership. You will 
form a cabinet at once, and hold a general elec- 
tion for a new Parliament. If you can obtain a 
sufficient number of votes you will remain in 
power. 

That applies to you, too, Northrup. You will 
have the opportunity to regain control of the 
government—if you can persuade the people to 
support you. And if you do, I can assure you 
that the royal prerogative will be returned to its 
stable. 

Birten (to QueEn) 

Your Majesty must see that this is an insane 
mistake. You must recognize the appalling con- 
sequences of this 
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NortTHRuP 

If the fate of our country is intrusted to these 
destructive radicals, then it will mean death and 
dishonor for us all—for everything we cherish 


BirtTEen 


Your Majesty must intervene—— 


QUEEN 
I have no intention of intervening. His Maj- 
esty, the King, is using his constitutional powers 
and I, for one, see no reason why he should not do 
so. 
NortTHRUP 
But these reds 


QUEEN 
Northrup, it is high time you were taken down. 
Since Parliament proclaimed you dictator, you’ve 
been insufferably arrogant. You seem to forget 
that in this, as in every well-ordered monarchy, 
the throne is supreme! 


Kine 


There, Northrup. That’s that! 
(Norturup marches across to the door at the 
right, then turns.) 


NortTurvur 


I am a soldier, sir. I shall continue to devote 
my life to my country. 
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Kine 
Well said, Northrup. As a soldier, you can 
do much to help us enforce the laws—the new 
laws. Good day, General. (Norturup salutes, 
bows and goes out.) Good day, Lord Birten. 
You’re out of office, too. 
(BirtTEN crosses to the right.) 


BirtEn 
My services are always at Your Maejesty’s 
command. 
Kine 
Thank you, Lord Birten—we can always find 
employment for a good diplomat. (Brirren bows 
and goes out. The Kine turns to FetumMan and 
Laxer.) Well—it worked. (Laker advances to 
the Kine and grasps his hand). You both han- 
dled it very well. 
LAKkER 
Your Majesty! Your people will bless you for 
this. They will never cease to honor your name. 


Kine 
Yes—thank you so much—but ... 


FELLMAN 
You are a king, sir—a real one. We’re proud 
of you. 
Kine (vaguely) 
Yes—but we have to go to the Cathedral 
TO Woe 55 
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FELLMAN 


We'll make ourselves scarce. Good-by, sir. 


Laxer 
Good-by, sir. 
Freiiman (bowing to the QuEEN) 

Good day, Your Majesty. 

(Laker also bows.) 

(The QurEN, who has been sitting in stony 
silence, barely nods to them; as they are backing 
out, awkwardly, she turns and speaks.) 


QUEEN 


I hope you realize, Doctor Fellman, that you 
owe your new position to the King and the con- 
stitution. 

FELLMAN 

I do, ma’am. 

QUEEN 


And you, Mr. Laker—do you realize it, too? 


LAKER 
I do, ma’am. 


QUEEN 
Don’t forget what has just happened to Gen- 
eral Northrup. The same thing will happen to 
any one who oversteps his authority. 


FELLMAN 


We understand, ma’am. (They bow and go 
out.) 
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Kine 


Now—my dear, hadn’t we better be starting 
for the Cathedral? 


QUEEN (ignoring his question) 
What possessed you to do this? 


Kine 
I wanted to save the wedding, dear. I wanted 
to prevent the Anarchist demonstration. It 
seemed the only way to. . 


QUEEN 
The Anarchist demonstration was nothing but 
a bluff! 
Kine 


Why, Martha—that’s ridiculous .. . 


QUEEN 
Nobody had any intention of throwing bombs 
—and you know it. You made the whole thing up. 


Kine 
How did you guess that? 


QUEEN 
I am not a fool. 
Kine 
I had to do something desperate to get rid of 
Northrup. We couldn’t allow him to goon... 
QUEEN 
If you’d left it to me, I’d have gotten rid of 
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Northrup—and with no assistance from Doctor 
Fellman, either. But I shan’t complain about 
that. (She rises.) The fact remains that North- 
rup is gone—the supremacy of the throne is es- 
tablished—and I shall now be able to conduct this 
state without interference of any kind. 


Kine 
Yes, dear—I knew you’d be pleased. 
(A bugle-call is heard. The Kine goes to the 
window and looks out.) Now, really, my dear— 
we’re late already. You must start at once. 


QUEEN 


Is the cavalry escort ready? 


Kine (at the window) 
Yes—and the horses are growing impatient. 
Do please hurry. 
QUEEN 


Now remember—when you and Anne are driv- 
ing through the crowded streets, and especially 
when you are walking up the aisle, I want you 
to appear radiantly happy. 


Kine 
We'll be smiling brightly, my dear. 
(The QuEEN sweeps out. The Kine goes over 
to the desk and rings the bell. Putprs enters.) 
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Purrrs 


Yes, Your Majesty. (The Kine sits down and 
starts to scrawl a note.) 


Kine (as he writes) 


By the way, Phipps—what is the name of your 
son-in-law? 
Purprs 


My son-in-law, sir? 


Kine 


You know—the agriculturist. 


Purrrs 


Oh, him, sir. I didn’t know you remembered. 
The name is Walmoth, sir—Claude Walmoth. 


Kine 
I’m going to try to divorce him from agri- 
culture, Phipps, and give him a job as footman 
here in the palace. 


Purprs (alarmed) 


Oh, no, sir. You mustn’t do that, sir. Such an 
appointment would be too far above his station. 


Kine 
I had that thought in mind. I intend to elevate 
him so far that he’ll be on the same social plane 
as his father-in-law . . . I want to teach you not 
to be such a damned snob. . . . Here! 
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Take this note to Major Blent—as quickly as you 
can. It’s extremely important. 


PuHIrrs 
Very good, sir. 

Kine 
Oh, Phipps. 

Puirrs 
Yes, sir. 

Kine 


Does this Mr.—ah—Walmoth play checkers? 


Puirrs 
I believe he does, sir. 


Kine 
Good! We'll have a tournament. . . . (PHIpps 
goes out. The Kine goes over to the corner cab- 
inet, takes out a brush and starts to tidy up his 
hair before a mirror. ANNE comes in at the 
left. She is in her bridal gown, with flowing veil. 
She carries with her the K1ne’s hat—the one with 
the long white feathers.) Ym just brushing up a 
bit. 
ANNE 
I brought your hat, father. We’re ready to 
start. 
Kine 
Thank you, dear. . .. Ihate this hat. It al- 
ways leaves a red ring around my forehead. It 
gives me a headache. 
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ANNE 
The carriage is down there, waiting. We'd bet- 
ter go now. 
Kine 
Has your mother started? 


ANNE 
Yes—she’s leaving now, surrounded with cav- 
alry. 
Kine 


You’re being terribly brave, aren’t you, Anne? 


ANNE 


Brave! What else could I be? Id gladly be 
the worst coward on earth if I had the chance. 
(The Kine takes both her hands in his.) 


Kine 
My darling girl—wherever you go—whatever 
you do—I want you to remember that your father 
loves you... 


ANNE (snatching her hands away) 

Never mind all that. We’ve got to go. We 
mustn’t keep them waiting. It wouldn’t look 
right. We must never do anything, as long as we 
live, that doesn’t look right. (She walks away 
from him.) 

Kine 


You do blame me for this, Anne. 
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ANNE 

Of course I blame you. You’re not as obvious 
in your preaching and lecturing as mother is— 
but you’re just as bad. You’re just as hidebound 
and as heartless as all the rest of them. You once 
gave me a chance to escape—I know that. But it 
was only because you thought the throne was 
going to fall, anyway. Have you ever given me a 
chance since then? Have you ever given me any- 
thing except advice—to be patient, to be cheerful, 
to be brave? Damn your advice. I’m going to 
the cathedral to be married. I shall live with 
Prince William until he is tired of me. I’m going 
through with it—every bit of it—and I never 
want to see you again, or mother or any one else 
in this hateful, cruel place! (She turns away to- 
ward the door at the left.) 

(BLENT enters.) 

BLENT 
He is here, Your Majesty. 


Kine 
Bring him in. 
Buent (through the door) 
Come in. 
(GranTon comes in. He is followed by a Sor- 
DIER, who carries a rifle with bayonet fixed.) 


Kine 
The soldier can go, and send Phipps in. 
(BLENT motions the Soupier to go out.) 
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GRANTON 

Anne! 

ANNE (seeing him) 

Freddie! (They rush into each other’s arms, 
and ANNE sobs bitterly on his shoulder.) Don’t 
let them take me, Freddie. Kill them. Do any- 
thing. But don’t let them take me. 

(Purrrs enters. The Kine has walked around 
behind the desk. From the courtyard below, the 
faint strains of a military band are heard.) 


Kine 

May I interrupt? . . . Will you please look 
this way? ... Thank you.... Frederick— 
do you take this woman for your lawful wife—you 
do? .. . Anne—do you take this man for your 
lawful husband—you do? . . . Do you promise 
to love, honor and cherish—you do! . . . Do you 
promise to love, honor and obey—you do! (He 
snatches a ring from his own finger, touches 
Granton’s hand with it, then places it on ANNE’S 
finger.) ... You wed her with this ring: you 
endow her with all your worldly goods. .. . Let 
no man put asunder. . . . As King, by the grace 
of God—as Lord Vicar of the Holy Church in this, 
our country—I hereby pronounce you man and 
wife. ... Blent!... Give me that deporta- 
tion order. 

(Brent hands him the paper. The Kine writes 
something on it.) 
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Awne (utterly bewildered) 
Father! What are you doing? 


Kine 
I am adding the words “and wife” to Frederick 
Granton’s name. 
ANNE 
Are we married? 
Kine 
You are. You have been joined legally by the 
head of the state, and spiritually by the head of 
the church. Blent—you and Phipps are the wit- 
nesses. 
(ANNE sinks down on her knees by the desk and 
buries her face in her hands.) 


ANNE (murmuring) 
Oh God—Oh God—Oh God! 
(BLENT goes to the desk to witness the mar- 
riage agreement. Putrrs follows.) 


Kine 
You will sail in a few minutes on the S.S. Calao 
for the Panama Canal. I considered it advisable 
for you to be respectably married before you left. 
‘Your mother would not like it if you went under 
less conventional circumstances. 


GRANTON 
Does the Queen know about this, sir? 
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Kine 
Not yet. 
ANNE 


Father, I can’t forget the things I said .. . 


Kine 
I can’t forget them either, Anne. The memory 
of them will give me many merry laughs during 
the long winter evenings. Now get out, both of 
you. Blent will take you to the boat. 


GRANTON 
I'd like to say something, sir—I—— 


Kine 

Don’t say it, Granton. You’d only stammer. 
(ANNE seizes her father in a fervent embrace and 
sobs hysterically.) Good-by, my darling. I'll 
send the marriage license to you in Panama. 
Good-by. ... Take her away from me, Gran- 
ton. She’s mussing up my medals. 

(The Kine starts to lead her—or rather to 
drag her—toward the door at the left.) 


Anne (still tearful) 

You’ll have to go to the Cathedral alone. What 
will you say to mother and Prince William and all 
the rest? 

Kine 

V’ll be very firm! T’lllet them know that I’m the 

KING! (He literally pushes them owt. BLENnt 
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goes out after them.) Take off your bridal veil 
and put on a warm overcoat. (This last is called 
to Anne through the door.) 

(The Kine turns and looks across at Purrrs, 
who responds with a glance that seems to say, 
“Now you’re in for it.” Then the Kine walks 
slowly to the desk and puts on his hat, making a 
face as of one in pain as he does so.) 


Puirrs 


Will you be going to the Cathedral now, sir? 


Kine (starting toward the door) 
Yes—I will be going to the Cathedral now. But 
I will be coming back, shortly. (The Kine goes 
out, bravely, but with a pronounced consciousness 
of impending doom.) 


CurTAIN. 


